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Co Correspondents. 

We are happy to hear that the English magazines reached Arkansas in safety. We 
assure our correspondent that his contributions to that work can in no manner conflict 
with anv views of our own. 

In regard to the series of letters which we are publishing under the head of ‘‘ Sport on 
the Prairies,” we are authorized to state that no feat is therein recorded that the author 
has nut either performed himself, or seen performed, or known from the best authority 
to have been performed—with the single exception of killing the deer, as mentioned in 
the letter we published last week. The alteration designated in the postscript to No. Ve 
escaped attention till No. IV. had gone to press. ‘ j 
* The fault in printing pointed out by our friend J. W. W. it is almost impossible to avoid, 
with a sheet of the size of the ‘* Spirit.” Nevertheless, we have made a representation 
to the proper quarter, and hereafter greater watchfulness will be employed. 

We have made every inguiry for J. F.in regard to the pedigree, but without success. 
The individual from whom #. supposes that we might learn something on the subject is 
dead. 

In a list of names claimed for some stock in North Carolina, several proper names are 
so carelessly written that we are unable to make them out. The context gives us no 
assistance, and we therefore ask that the list may be sent to us more legibly written. 
The order for Pigs we at once transferred to a responsible breeder. ; 

The great length of the race report, which reached us only on Friday morning, has ex- 
cluded several articles selected for this day's paper. Among others, ‘** Sport on the Prai- 
ties,” No. V., and a paper by A. O. T. ; f 

We recur again to the bet named in our last, and as a positive decision is required, we 
answer— 

At whist, after the four cards in one trick are played, a player cannot ask his partner 
to draw his card. 


a 
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With bitter regret do we announce the decease of Mr. Wu. P. Hawes, who 
died on Tuesday last, after a sudden and short illness. To our readers in the 
country, he may be known only as “J. Cypress, jr."—the signature which he 
adopted in his contributions to the periodical press. The columns of this paper 
and the pages of the Turf Register have often been graced with his exquisite 
productions—remarkable for their wit, their pathos, their classic elegance. 

Mr. Hawes died at the early age of thirty-eight. The severe professional 
labors of the law, and the political services which he rendered his party, en- 
grossed too much 6f his time and thoughts; yet would he on every Opportunity 
tear himself from these and yield himself to literary pursuits, which were far 
more congenial to his taste and feelings. At the time of his decease, he was 
engaged upon several papers with which we hoped to enrich our columns; in 
his peculiar department of the field of letters, he had companions of kindred 
genius, united to him by ties of the warmest friendship—upon one of them should 
devolve the melancholy task of completing his unfinished sketches, and collecting 
his scattered writings, that the whole may be given to the public. 

We are promised by one who knew and loved him well, a slight sketch of his 
career for a future publication. 





New Books. —We have several new books on our table from Lea & Buan- 
CHARD, the Philadelphia publishers. We can only this week announce their ti- 
tles. 

The Dowager, or Modern School for Scandal, by Mrs. Gore, in 2 vols. 12mo., 
for sale at Messrs. Carvill’s, in this city. 

Characteristics of Goethe; from the German of Falk, Von Miller, &c , with 
notes, original and translated, illustrative of German Literature, by Saran Avs- 
TIN, in 2 vols. 12mo. This is a valuable re-publication, highly spoken of in En- 
glish literary journals. 


Rambles in Europe in 1839; with sketches of prominent Surgeons, Physi- | 


cians, Medical Schools, Hospitals, Literary Personages, Scenery, etc. By Wil- 
liam Gibson M. D. Professor of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. 
&c. This is a single duodecimo volume of about 300 pages. The two works 
last named are for sale at the bookstore of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, Broad- 
way. 

We have received a batch of periodicals from IsratL Post, 88 Bowery, of 
which we have only space to give the titles—* Littell’s Spirit of the Magazines 
and Annuals,” ‘ Littell’s Select Reviews,’ ‘ Littell’s Dollar Magazine,” 
‘Master Humphrey's Clock,” ‘‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’’—all from the press 
of E. Lirrett & Co., Philadelphia—got up in good style and furnished at a 
low price. 

From Mrs. Lewer we have likewise received her republication of the last 
numbers of the Edinburgh and Foreign Quarterly Reviews. 





The New Yorker.—This excellent journal made its appearance last week on 
new type, and altogether wore a very attractive exterior—of its intrinsic merits 
there has been for a long period but one opinion entertained by the country at 
large. To the literary man and the politician it is equally valuable, as contain- 
ing within its columns an excellent and judicious selection from all the most 
celebrated books, reviews and magazines of the day, as well as a record of 
public events and opinions, and satistical matters compiled with a degree of ac 
curacy and research, that has secured for it an amount of confidence enjoyed by 
but few- of its contemporaries. The progress of the New Yorker has been 
gradua! but uninterrupted, and while penning this well deserved tribute to its 
merits, we feel how little it stands in need of such eulogium. It enjoys a popularity 
which has been won for it by industry and talent, coupled with a warmth and 
devotion to its friends, and a fair, courteous, and honorable bearing towards its 
opponents—and may it long thus continue, for we feel it to be a journal to 
which Americans may confidently point when asked for a specimen of the 
Newspaper Press of their country. 





Our readers must on no account fai! to read an article on vur 7th page under 
the head of the “ Big Bear of Arkansas ;” it is the best sketch of backwoods’ 
life, that we have seen in a long while. 


English Sporting Intelligence. 








The arrival of the steam ship Caledonia, of Cunard’s line, at Boston on Satur- 
day last, has put ws in possession of English files from the 10th of February last 
to the morning of the 4th instant. We here acknowledge the attention of 
Messrs. Wittmer & Smiru, our Liverpool Agents, in putting on board at Liver- 
pool, London papers of the morning of the Caledonia’s sailing. 

The sporting news brought by this arrival is not of great interest, save to thos | 





who watch eagerly the “state of the odds,” and the Steeple Chaces. We 
give the last quotations from Bell’s Life in London, and likewise annex a brief 
return of the Great National Steeple Chace at Liverpool ; the last we copy 
from the Liverpool Mail; the British Queen steam ship, will bring us in a day 
or two a more full and interesting report from the London weekly papers. 

In collecting the following items we have made use chiefly of Bell’s Life in 
London. 

Deatu or Lancar.—This celebrated stallion whose death we noticed in our 
paper of the 27th ult. was bred by Lord Sligo, in 1817, got by Selim, dam (Po- 
mona and Nicolo’s dam) by Walton; grandam Young Giantess (Sorcerer's 
dam) by Diomed, out of Giantess, by Match’em. He won but one race in En- 
gland, viz., the Gascoigne Stakes, at Doncaster, in 1820, after meeting with a 
defeat for the St. Leger. His performances were chiefly confired to the Irish 
Turf, winning a number of Stakes at the Curragh, and other places. Langar 
may be justly classed amongst the first stallions of the present day ; his stock 
are remarkably swift, particularly for short distances ; he was the sire of Milo, 
Felt, Tib, Philip the First, Vat, Silly Pat, Fang, Daxon, Westport, Bras de Fer, 
Pilgrim, Ratcatcher, The Potentate, Bodice, Jupiter, Rattle, Stockport, Miss 
Camarine, Vulture, Elis, Jordan, Mr. Waggs, Amurath, Jacob Faithful, Lady 
Stafford, Whaley, Zebetta, Garland, Imogene, Epirus, Epidaurus, Montreal; 
Rory O'Moore, Tivy, Chantilly, Prince Albert, Ermangardis, Quilt Arnold, and 
other very superior racers, while in this country the only ones of his get that 
have started, Passenger and Houri, have been repeated winners. It will be 
seen by the following statement in the York Courant that his progeny have 
been very successful on the turf :— 


Winners. No. of Races. Amount. 

e ae EEE Bis reese ne £730 
RT alr _ 2 eee i te 962 
IE in ek ee ic orate ea? eee 2781 
UR ee rr eee ae etreeraa 1577 
ea aie It seein. chcnmmadl GR er ee 545 
Tate Ried a. __ re ana pe ere 715 
EE. eee aor pers a a te 1887 
a a Ae ne OT asl ania ra ae cate cme 6485 
a ee a eee ae 10246 
EE RRS Pee at PER GP..occoo?”** sane ae 
Re die dan hates Ra art 3680 
RS RT ERs ee eee ere 5675 
PR. Oe ee Ae a 5564 


The family of the late Arthur Pavis, the Jockey, have been left in great dis- 
tress, and the following appeal has been made for them to the public. 


“A few friends of the late Arthur Pavis, of Newmarket, jockey, deceased, 
beg to make public the following peculiarly distressing case of hardship upon his 
widow and children :—It was supposed, at his death, that his personal property 
was sufficient (a!though barely so, without taking into account the value of his 
household effects) for the payment of his debts, when an unexpected claim of 
£500, of which no trace whatever can be found in his books of account or 
amongst his papers, has made his personal estate insufficient, even with the sa- 
crifice of his household furniture, &c., forthe payment of his debts, by £300 and 
upwards. Hedied intestate; and the only other property of which he was pos- 
sessed, is the house in which his wife and children reside; this, of course de- 
scended to his infant son; but the £500 creditor has threatened a suit in equity 
to compel a sale of it, for the payment of debts, which, with the costs would ap- 
proach the value of the premises. The widow, by the letting of lodgings during 
the Meetings, obtains a livelihood from the house, which, if taken from her, 
would leave her without any other independent resource. This appeal is therefore 
made in her behalf, and, it is earnestly hoped, will be cheerfully responded to, 
since a comparatively small sum (say £500), subscribed among the many who 
knew and respected her late husband, would by redeeming the house and furni- 
ture, rescue her and her children from indigence. The promoters of the present 
subscription take this opportunity of acknowledging the very liberal contribu- 
tions to the widow, upon the death of her husband, of the following noblemen 
and gentlemen :—His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Albemarle, the 
Hon. G. S. Byng, M.P., Colonel Peel, M.P., General Yates, Captain Gardnor, 
George Payne, Esq., V. Dolphin, Esq.” 

Among the creditors of Wright & Co., the London Bankers who recently fail- 
ed for a large amount, we observe Crockford’s name ; he had the nice sum of 
£33,000 with them. 

A new match has been made between Caunt and Nick Ward for £100 a side, 
to come off half way between London and Liverpool, on Tuesday the llth of 
May. Caunt is rather the favorite in the betting. 

Miss Gites.—The celebrated brood mare, the dam of Maroon, Bloomsbury, 
Scroggins, and other first rate racers, and the property of the Marquis of West- 
minster, died at Moor-park a few days ago, after giving birth to a fine foal, by 
Touchstone, which is living and doing well. 

Mr. Robert Hudson, of Acklam, near Malton, has sold his filly Country Lass, 
by Muley Moloch, out of Miss Eltiss, by Figaro, to Mr. Thomas Walters, of 
Hedgford. 

Mr. Catton, of Hutton Cruaswick, near Driffield, has sold his b c Genius, by 
Falcon, out of Carnation, 4 yrs, to his Grace the Duke of Rutland, for 400gs. 

The Duke of Buccleuch has purchased the famous Goodwood Cup horse Gale- 
wood of Sir James Boswell, and he will cover at Dalkeith. 

Lord Orford’s grey gelding, by Clearwell, out of Agelica, the Derby flyer of 
1840, has been sold at Tattersall’s on Monday for thirry five guineas! ‘* How 
are mighty fallen !”’ 

Broop Mares.—Mares arrived at Doncaster to be put to Bay Middleton :— 
Rosabianea, Crucifix, Galatea, Torchlight, Barbiche, and Monscoseby. At Mid- 
diethorp, to be put to Physician :—Earl of Derby’s Erminia, Sir Wm. Milner’s 
Osberton’s dam, gir C. Ibbotson’s Susanna, and a mare of Mr. Smith’s. 

And also at Middlethorp, to be put to Voltaire :—Matilde; Virginia, by Row- 
ton; Sister to Euclid; Mysinda; Miss Bowe, Blue Bell, with a filly foal, by 
Pantalvon ; Catton mare, out of Melrose, with a filiy foal by Pantaloon; Valen- 
tine, by Soothsayer, with a colt foal by Voltaire; My Lady (by Zinganee) ; 
Royalty, by Emilius, out of Maria; Whisker mare, the dam of Thirsk ; and 
Burletta. York Herald. 

The Great Liverpool Steeple Chace. 

This great National Steeple Chace came off on. Wednesday the 3d instant 
The following brief report is from the Liverpool Mail of the 4th. The result 
was not known in London when the Caledonia sailed. 

The rain of Sunday evening and Monday as well as the greater part of Tues- 
day, rendered the ground very heavy, which, as we anticipated, was against the 
favorite, Lottery. The company on the course was most numerous—we should 
say not less than ten thousand, with a very small proportion of females. The 
stands were well filled, particularly the Grand Stand—fewer nobles of the land, 
pare than on former occasions. Amongst the company we noticed Edward 

ittledale, Esq.,; Duncan M‘Viccar, Esq.; and Cottingham Moss, Esq. Pre- 
vious to the start, the horses were paraded in the enclosed space in front of the 
Grand Stend, and afforded to the spectators on that building an excellent view 
of the animals about to contend for the race. 

The number for the Steeple Chase was eleven. The condition of the favorite 
Lottery, was by no means first-rate, and, on his appearance previous to starting 
the betting against him receded a point. Peter Simple seemed one of the most 
compact horses in the race—he beat Gay Lad and a good field last week, and 
was in excellent trim. Seventy-four looked big and well, but has had little work 
—he has been fired on both fore-legs. Legacy appeared well. Oliver Twist 
is a pretty horse, and was first over the ditch opposite the stand. Selim appear- 
ed unwell. The appearance of Cigar previous to starting was by no means pro- 
mising ; but, being a powerful horse, he was befriended by the weather. he 








present day, have been below mediocrity—it was h aioe, 
posite the Grand Stand, when it was sake in sueh rom wet wre 
1839, and his racing career subsequent to that event has been has one semising. 
Revealer did not look well. The betting, which, on the ground outs than 
on any previous occasion, was nearly as follows :— ' “ 
24 to 1,2 to 1,2 
3 to 1, 3¢ to 1, 39-4 hoff Pats a 
5 tol,6 tol, 4+ to 1 —— Peter Simple. 
15 to 1 against Oliver Twist. 
10 to 8 the field against two. 
Charity not at all named. 
took place at isely t i kira oye l 
ice at precisely ten minutes before three o’clock, in a field opposite 
stand, divided by a lane from the course, Lord Sefton acting as stalies ne 
got away pretty well together, Selim leading four or five lengths, followed by 
Cigar, the remainder well up, and got over the first six jumps without any casu- 
alty. In the first round, Goblin, ridden by B. Bretherton, came down in the 
lane at the bottom of the course, but got well up afterwards. © Oliver Twist was 
the first over the ditch, Cigar 2d, Legacy 3d, the others, except Goblin, close 
behind. Cigar was first over the fence between the course and the lane. In 
going the second round, Oliver Twist fell in the middle of a field, but was soon 
up again. On entering the course, previous to the run in, 6 to 4 was offered on 
Lottery, who was, however, beat at the bottom turn. The winner, Charity, who 
had kept a good pace during the run, though not a forward one, at this period of 
the race crept towards the front, accompanied by Cigar, Peter Simple, and Re- 
vealer. Five came over the last hurdle almost together, Cigar first, and a most 
beautiful race was decided in favor of Charity by a length. Cigar and Peter 
Simple were so near that it was doubtful which could claim the place of second. 
Revealer 4th, and Goblin, despite his mishap, 5th, and the crack, the favorite 
Lottery, the last. The following is the judge’s return :— 


D Ee I in dkbcnth adds cocci cditidectwsisindics Powell ....... 
ct ee eae A. M‘Donough. 2 

en EE Ee (A ee © 
2 SL. |” RRS eS, CT Barker........ 0 
TO SONG See WONT ois oun hin sdccedctagrasdéccubiodsesetbecndee B. Bretherton... 0 
oe ee a | ee ee ee T. Oliver ...... 

6 Mr. Elmore’s Lottery ....... i a aa <ibons ae 0 

S Bie BH. Mesiyare 0. GB. BOVORT MOST conc cwsccoccccec concseaneccesse Whitworth.... 0 
a bc: gl A.) Cee eo juddessoseed Pukeecke Capt. Price.... 0 
Se 8 a LR OT ee eee Saunders...... 0 
OB Ric. TOTS B56 EAROEE ope cdeccencwsocqnsencsnedeneteencnse W.M‘Donough @ 


The Hurdle Race, a distance of two miles, for a sweep of 15 sovs., 10 ft., 
with 50 added, brought also eleven to the post. There was little or no betting 
on the race. The following were, as nearly as we could ascertain, the prices :— 


7 to 4 agst Rust 10 to 1 agst Duenna 
6 to 1 —— Defence 10 to 1 —— Jupiter 
10 to 1 —— Barefoot 


The field against True Blue and Rust. 
The pace throughout was good, and an excellent race terminated thus :— 


DE Tt, IE: 6. DUE» cccnnssernsamaabenineergianmeremnenets T.Oliver... J 
7 Mr. Patkers G60 We. DUONG. O.), HOE c o.oo cccecccccusecssessec Frisley .... 
S Wir. PengUsens TG, GHG Bo oii obec cs ccuscccdvbcescudsbbbeen «---- Saunderson $ 


BETTING ON THE CHESTER CUP ON THE COURSE YESTERDAY. 
8 to 1 agst Blocmsbury 20 to 1 agst Bedford (taken toa 
12 to | —— Queen Bee considerable amount.) 





The Latest State of the Odds. 

Monpay, February 22.—The weight of the betting this afternoon was against 
the Rosalie colt and Eringo, and it was not easy to determine which party was 
the most willing, the layers or the takers. The first bet against Rosalie was 
16 to 1 in ponies ; to this succeeded 15 to 1 to nearly £400 and at this price 
he closed. So far the betting tallied with that of Thursday the 18th, but in the 
case of Eringo there was a fall of two points, 20 to 1 having been laid to £200 
in one bet, to at about that sum in hundreds, fifties, and ponies, and to £250 in 
conjunction with Palemon. Coronation was second on the poll at 18 to 1, taken 
in two quarters at £50 each. Palemon was not backed outright that we heard 
of, but an offer was made by one of his ‘‘ ancient friends ” to back him fora thou- 
sand even against Cameleon, and by two or three others to take 22 to 1 outright. 
Cameleon was not in much favor; 20 and 22 to 1 were taken in small sums ; 28 
to 1 was laid against Ralph, and at that figure we have priced him below, but it 
may be doubted whether such odds could have been obtained generally. The 
Knight of the Whistle dropt to 20 to 1, without finding a backer, and Prince 
Caradoc was not mentioned. Wahab was backed at 30 to | in fifties, the Duke 
of Wellington at 33 to a pony, and Belgrade four or five times in scores, at 50 
to 1. 2000 to 30 was betted against Knightsbridge (a marked improvement on 
our last quotation), 1000 to 15 against Finchley (also an improvement), 1000 to 
15 against The Nob, 1000 to 20 against Metternich, 1000 to 10 (four times) 
against Ben Brace, and 10 to 1 to £250 against Palemon and Eringo. 

Tue Oaxs.—The only bets laid were 4 to 1 against Scott’s lot to £150. 

Tuurspay, Feb. 25.—The feeling against the Rosalie colt, although displayed 
with much caution, was unequivocal, and at the finish of the betting the doubt 
was, not whether Coronation was an equal, but whether he was not in reality a 
better favorite. The offers against the Stockbridge horse were confined to 16 
to 1 until nearly the close, not a voice having been raised in his favor under 18 
to 1; these odds were then laid to a pony, but as the majority of the members 
had left at the time, we do not feel warranted in quoting him at more than 17 to 
1, which, we feel assured, might have been procured at any part of the day. 
We aid not hear anything done about Coronation, but as 18 to 1 would have 
been taken, we shall not be far short of the mark in fixing him at the same odds 
as Rosalie—we have heard nothing more of a change of stable. The Palamon, 
Knight of the Whistle, and Cameleon parties laid out about £100 each at 20 
to 1, being a slight improvement on Monday’s betting. Eringo’s friends were 
not a little alarmed at a well authenticated report of a “curb” on pulling up 
from a gallop on Tuesday ; we presume, however, that nothing very serious is 
anticipated, as no one offered to lay more than 20 to 1 against him, and 24to I 
would bave been taken in two or three quarters: 25 to 1 to £75 and 26 to 1 to 
a pony, were laid against Prince Caradoc, 28 to 1 in ponies against Ralph, 1000 
t> 30 against Sir Hans, 35 to | in ponies against Mongolian, 40 to 1 to £30 
against Mr. Sadler's mares, 50 to | in fifties and smaller sums against Darivletta, 
2000 to 40 against The Nob, 1000 to 20 against Belgrade, 1000 to 15 against 
Finchley, 1000 to 15 against Knightsbridge, 2000 to 35 against Morning Star, 
4000 to 20 against Warlock, and 1400 to 100 against Eringo and Wahab. 

DERBY, 1842.—28 to 1 was laid against Mr. Scott’s The Artful Dodger to £175, and 
20,000 to 250 each against two of Mr. Goodman’s lot :—Rover, by Muley Moloch, and Brie 
gand, by Muley Moloch. 















































Hawk did not answer our expectations—he is deficient in speed. Charity, 
though the winner, is not a first-rate horse—his performances, previous to the 


MONDAY. DERBY. THURSDAY. 
4 to 1 agst Scott’s lot -.......--22--- eee nen ceenenee enepencese — 
—_—— : — Mr. Sadler’s mares.........-.---------eeeeee-""% 40 to 1 agst (tk> 
15 to 1 —— C. by Glancus, out of Rosalie (tk).-..-.---------- 17 to 1 —— 
18 to 1 —— Coronation, by Sir Hercules, out of Ruby (tk) cose . 17 to. | ——— 
20 to 1 —— Eringo, by Emilius, out of Mustard (tk) -....-.--- 20to 1 — 
20 to 1 —— Palemon, by Glaucus, out of Peggy ..----------+« 20to 1 — 
22 to 1 —— Cameleon, by Camel, out of Versatility (1k w-2=n 20to | — 
20 to 1 —— Knight-of-the-Whistle, by Velocipede—Rattle’sd. 20to 1 —— 
—_—_—_———- Prince Caradoc, by Tee Colonel 2. 6 ants 2 to 1 —— (tk) 
—— Marshal Soult, by Velocipede—Ho bess 
38 te i — Ralph, by Dr. Syatax, dam by Catton(tk) ......... 28 to 1 —— (tk) 
30 to 1 —— Wahab, by Sultan, out of Margellina (tk) ........ 
— — Sir Hans, by Physician, out of Flambeau’sdam... 33 to 1 —— (tk) 
33 to 1 —— Duke of Wellington, by The Saddler—Plighty (tk) 
33 to 1 —— Mongolian, by Glaucus, out of Miss Wilfred ...... 35 to 1 —— (tk) 
oe C. by Muley Moloch, out of Darioletta ..........- 50 to 1 —— (tk) 
50 to 1 —— Ermangardis, by Langar, out of Ermine (tk)......- 
50 to 1 —— Belgrade, by Belshazzar, out of Alice (tk)........ 50 to 1 —— (tk) 
50 to 1 —— Metternich, by Plenipotentiary—Shillelagh’s d. (t) 
1000 to 15 —— The Nob, by Glaucus, out of Octave (tk) ....-.--- 50 te 1 —— (tk) 
1000 to 15 —— Finchley, by Glaucus, out of Es agnolle (tk) -.... 1000 to 15 —— (tk) 
1000 to 15 —— Knightsbridge, by Bran, out of Jessy (tk)-...--..- 50to l1— 
1000 to 15 —— Morning Star, by Glaucus, out of Bertha......... 2000 to 35 —— 
1000 to 10 —— Mustapha, by Sultan, out of Velocity (tk) ........ 
1000 to 10 —-— Ben Brace, ny Short Auchor—Lady Fulford (tk) --. — 
___-——_- Warloch, by Velocipede, out of Vat.........--.-- 200 to 1 —— (tk) 
to 1 — Eringo and Palemon (tk) ...--..-------+«-+----<- 
Shade ll Eringo and Wahab........----- lbactin’ ncecceeee 14to 1 —— (tkD 
OAKS 
4to 1 — Scott’s lot (tk)........----------+- eetbécessousece 
peRBY, 1842. bor wii a 
— The Artful Dodger, by The Saddler, out of Cyprian oe 
Cie Rover, by Muley Moloch, out of Miss Thomasina - +4 - ; pam 4 


Brigand, by Muley Motoch, out of Miss Iris 200-5 
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“> Fy CHAPTER LXVIU.—THE DOCTOR'S TALE.* 
since—if it wasn't for O’Shaugnessy’s wrin- 
kles, I could not:believe it five,—we were quartered in Loughrea ; there were 
ides iment, the and the seventy-third, and a troop or two of 
'y and the whole n was literally a barrack, and, as you may sup- 


ose tliat had got the vet some years before, came flocking into the town, 
not knowing but ‘bedevil might persuade a raw ensign or so to marry some of 


them. , 
« Such dinnér parties—such routs and balls—never were heard of west of 


Athlone. The gaietiea were incessant; and if good feeding, plenty of claret, 
short whist, country dances, and kissing, could have done the thing, there 
woulda’t have been a bachelor with a red coat for six miles around. 

‘‘ You know the west, O’Mealey ; so I needn’t tell you what the Galway girls 
are like : fine, hearty, free and-easy, talking, laughing devils ; but as deep and 
as cute as a master in chancery,—ready for any fun or merriment; but always 
keeping a sly lookout for a proposal or a tender acknowledgment, which—what 
between the heat of a ball-room, whiskey-negus, white satin shoes, and a quar- 
zel with your guardian—it's ten to one you fall into before you're a week in the 
same town with them. 

‘‘As for the men, I don’t admire them so much; pleasant and cheerful 
enough, when they’re handicapping the coat off your back, and your new til- 
bury for a spavined pony and a cotton umbrella,—but regular devils if you come 
to cross them the least in life; nothirg but ten paces—three shots a-piece—to 
begin and end with something like Roger de Coverley, when every one has a 
pull at his neighbor. I’m not saying they’re not agreeable, well-informed, anu 
mild in their habits; but they lean overmuch to corduroys and coroners’ inquests 
for one’s taste farther south. However, they're a fine people, take them 
all inall; andif they were not interfered with, and their national customs in- 
waded, with road-making, petty sessions, grand jury laws, and astray com- 
Taission now and then—they are capable of great things, and would astonish 
the world. 

“But, as I was saying, we were ordered to Loughrea, afver being fifteen 
months in detachments about Birr, Tullamore, Kilbeggan, and all that country ; 
the change was indeed a delightful one ; and we soon found ouselves the cen- 
tre of the most marked and determined civilities. I told you they were wise 
people in the west; this was their calculation . the line—ours was the Ros- 
common militia—are here to-day, there to-morrow; they may be flirting in 
Tralee this week, and fighting on the Tagus the next ; not that there was any 
fighting there in those times, but then there was always Nova Scotia and St. 
Johns, and a hundred other places that a Galway young lady knew nothing about, 
except that people never came back from them. Now, what good, what use 
was there in falling in love with them! mere transitory and passing pleasure 
that was. Butas for us, there we were; if not in Kilkenny we were in Cork. 
Save cut and come again, no getting away under pretence of foreign service ; 
no exeuse for not marrying by any cruel pictures of the colonies, where they 
make spatch cocks of the officers’ wives, and scrape their infant families to death 
with a small footh comb. Ina word, my dear O’Mealey, we were at a high pre- 
mium ; and even O'Shaughnessy, with his red head and the legs you see, had 
his admirers—there now, don’t be angry, Dan,—the men, at least were mighty 
partial to you. 

“‘ Loughrea, if it was a pleasant, was a very expensive place. White gloves 
and car hire,—there wasn’t a chaise in the town,—short whist, too, (God forgive 
me if I wrong them, but I wonder were they honest!) cost money ; and as our 
popularity rose, our purses fell, till at length when the one was at the flood, the 
other was something very like low water. 

“Now, the Roscommon was a beautiful corps,—no petty jealousies, no little 
squa bling among the officers, no smal! spleen between the major’s wife and the 
paymaster’s sister—all was amiable, kind, brotherly, and affectionate. To pro- 
ceed : I need only mention one fine trait of them; no man ever refused to en- 
dorse a brother officer’s bill—to think of asking the amount, or even the date, 
would be taken personally ; and thus we went on mutually aiding and assisting 
each other,—the colonel drawing on me, I on the major, the senior captain on 
the surgeon, and so on,—a regular cross-fire of ‘* promises to pay,” all stamped 
and regular. 

** Not but that the system had its inconveniences—for sometimes an obsti- 
nate tailor or bootmaker would make a row for his money,and then we'd be obli- 
ged to get up a little quarrel between the drawer and acceptor of the bill; they 
couldn't speak for some days ; and a mutual friend to both would tell the credi- 
tor that the slightest imprudence on his part, would lead to bloodshed ; and the 
Lord help him !—if there was a duel—he'd be proved the whole cause of it.” 
This, and twenty other plans were employed, and finally, the matter would be 
left to arbitration among our brother officers; and, I need not say, they beha- 
ved like trumps. But notwithstanding all this, we were frequently hard pressed 
for cash ; as the colonel said, ‘It’s a mighty expensive corps.’ Ourdress was 
costly, not that it had much lace and gold on it, but that, what between falling 
on the road at night, shindies at mess, and other devilment, a coat lasted no 
time. Wine, too, was heavy on us; for, though we often changed our wine 
merchant, and rarely paid him, there was an eal consumption at the mess ! 

** Now what I have mentioned may prepare you for the fact, that, before we 
were eight weeks in garrison, Shaugh, and myself, upon an accurate calculation 
of our conjoint finances, discovered that, except some vague promises of dis- 
counting here and there through the town, and seven and fourpence in specie, 
we were innocent of any pecuniary treasures. This was embarrassing ; we had 
both embarked in several small schemes of pleasurable amusement,—had a cou- 
ple of hunters each, a tandem, anda running account—I think it galloped—at 
every shop in the town. 

‘* Let me pause for a moment here, O’Mealy, while I moralize a little in a 
strain I hope may benefit you. Have you ever considered—of course you have 
not, you're too young and unreflecting—how beautifully every climate and every 
soil possesses some antidote or another to its own noxious influences! The 
tropics have their succulent and juicy fruits, cooling and refreshing : the north- 
ern-latitudes have their beasts with fur and warm skins to keep out the frost- 
bites, and so it is in Ireland. Nowhere on the face of the habitable globe does 
a man contract such habits of small debt, and nowhere, I'll be sworn, can he so 
easily get out of any scrape concerning them. They have their tigers in the 
east, their antelopes in the south, their white bears in Norway, their buffaloes 
in America ; but we have an animal in Ireland that beats them all hollow—a 
country attorney ! 

“ Now, let me introduce you to Mr. Matthew Donevan. Mat, as he was fami- 
liarly called by his numerous acquaintances, was a short, florid, rosy little gen- 
tleman of some four or five and furty, with a well curled wig of the fairest 1ma- 
ns auburn, the gentle waive of the front locks, which played in infantine 

oveliness upon his little bullet forehead, contrastings trongly enough with a cun- 
ning leer of his eye, and a certain nisi prius laugh, that, however it might please 
a client, rarely brought pleasurable feelings to his opponent in a cause. 

“Mat was a character in his way: deep, double, and tricky in every thing 
that concerned his profession, he affected the gay fellow—liked a jolly dinner at 
Brown's hotel—would go twenty miles to see a steeple chase and a coursing 
match,—bet with any one, when the odds were strong in his favour, with an 
easy indifference about money that made him seem, when winning, rather the 
victim of good luck than any thing else. Aa he kept a rather pleasant bache- 
lor’s house, and liked the military much, we soon became acquainted. Upon 
him, therefore, for reasons I can’t explain, both our hopes reposed ; and Shaugh 
and myself at once agreed, that if Mat could not assist us in our distresses, the 
case was a bad one. 

“A pretty little epistle was accordingly concocted, inviting the worthy at- 
torney to a small dinner at five o’clock the next day, intimating that we were 
to be perfectly alone, and had a little business to discuss. True to the hour, 
Mat was there, and, as if instantly guessing that ours was no regular party of 
pleasure, his look, dress, and manner were all in keeping with the occasion,— 
quiet, subdued, and searching. : 

“‘ When the claret had been superseded by the whiskey, and the confidential 
hours were approaching, by an adroit allusion to some heavy wager then pending, 
we brought our finances upon the tapis. The thing was done beautifully ; an 
easy adagio movement—no violent transition—but hang me if old Mat didn’t 
catch the matter at once. 

“*Oh! it’s there ye are, captain,’ said he, with his peculiar grin; ‘two and 
3ixpence in the pound, and no assets.’ : 

“** The last is nearer the mark, my old boy,’ said Shaugh, blurting out the 
whole truth at once. The wily attorney finished his tumbler slowly, as if giving 
himself time for reflection, and then smacking his lips in a preparatory manner, 
took a quick survey of the room with his piercing green eye. 

“* A very sweet mare of your’s, that little mouse-coloured one is, with the 
dip in the back, and she has a trifling curb—maybe, it’s a spavin, indeed—in the 
neer hind leg. You gave five and twenty for her now, I’ll be bound?” 


- * I cannot permit the reader to fall into the same blunder with regard to the worthy 
“‘ Maurice,” as my friend Charles O’Malley has done. Itis only fair to state that the 
Doctor, in the following tale, was hoaxing the “‘ Dragoon.” A braver and a better fel- 
jJow than Quill never existed : equally beloved by his brother officers,as delighted in for 
dis convivial talents. His favorite amusement was to invent some story or adventure, 
in which, mixing up his own name with that of some friend or companion, the veraci- 

of the whole was never questioned. Of this nature was the igree he devised in 
the last chapter to impose upou O'Malley, who believed implici i al 
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he told him. 


“** Sixty guineas, as sure as my name’s Dan!’ said Sha not at all pleased 
at the value put upon his hackney ; ‘and as te spavin or curb, I'll wager double 
the sum ehe has neither the slightest trace of one or the others.’ 

“«T'll not take the bet,’ said Mat dryly ; ‘ money’s scarce in these parts.’ 

‘Then there's the bay hore, grest trapping leggy beast he is fora ti 

‘e "s the ba , & great i y beast he is for a til- 
bury ; and the hunters, mien eating} here; they don’t know this country ;— 
them’s neat pistols ;—and the tilbury is not bad ——’ 

“¢Confound you!’ said I, losing all patience, ‘we didn’t ask you here to 
appraise our moveables; we want toraise the wind without that.’ 

“«*T see—I perceive,’ said Mat, taking a pinch of snuff very leisurely as he 
spoke: ‘I see. Well, that is amen Re agama! rg now. I’ve mortgaged 
every acre of ground in the two counties near us, a sixpence more is not to 
be had that way. Are you lucky at the races ?” 

‘«* Never win a sixpence.’ 

“ * What can you do at whist?’ 

“* Reyoke, and get cursed by my partner: devil a more.’ 

“«That’s mighty bad, for otherwise we might arrange some thing for 
you. Well, I only see one thing for it; you must marry ;—a wife with some 
money = get you out of your present difficulties, and we’ll manage that easi- 

enough.’ 

y “Come, Dan,’ said I, for Shaugh was dropping asleep, ‘cheer up, old fel- 
low. Donevan has found the way to pull us through our misfortunes. A girl 
with forty thousand pounds, the best cock shooting in Ireland; an old family, a 
capital cellar, all await ye,—rouse up there!” ' 

“I'm convanient,’ said Shaugh, with a look intended to be knowing, but 
really very tipsy. ' ; 

‘I didn’t say much for her personal attractions, captain,’ said Mat ; nor, in- 
deed, did I specify the exact sum ; but Mrs. Rogers Dooley of Clonakilty might 
be a princess ——’ 

“‘* And so she shall be, Mat; the O’Shaughnessys were kings of Ennis in 
the time of Nero; and I’m only waiting for a trifle of money to revive the title. 
What's her name”’ 

“*Mrs. Rogers Dooley.’ 

“¢ Here’s her health, and long life to her ; 

And may the devil cut the toes 
Of all her fues, 
That we may know them by their limping.’ 

“This benevolent wish uttered, Dan fell flat upon the hearth-rug, and was 
soon sound asleep. I must hasten on ; so need only say that, before we parted 
that night, Mat and myself had finished the half-gallon bottle of Loughrea 
whiskey, and concluded a treaty for the hand and fortune of Mrs. Rogers 
Dooley ; he being guaranteed a very handsome per centage on the property, 
and the lady being reserved for choice between Dan and myself, which however 
I was determined should fall upon my more fortunate friend. 

“The first object which presented itself to my aching senses the following 
morning, was a very spacious card of invitations from Mr. Jonas Malone, re- 
questing me to favour him with the seductions of my society the next evening 
toa ball. At the bottom of which, in Mr. Donevan’s hand, I read :— 

“ «Don’t fail ; you know who is to be there. I’ve not been idle since I saw 
you. Would the captain take twenty-five for the mare ?’ 
“So far so good, thought I, as entering O’Shaughnessy’s quarters, I _dis- 
covered him endeavouring to spell out his card, which however had no post- 
script. We soon agreed that Mat should have his price ; so, sending a polite 
answer to the invitation, we despatched a still more civil note to the attorney, 
and begged of him, as a weak mark of esteem,to accept the mouse-colored mare 


as a present. 
‘‘ Here O'Shaughnessy sighed deeply, and even seemed affected by the sou- 


venir. 

“Come, Dan, we did it all for the best. Oh! O'Mealey, he was a cun- 
ning fellow ;—but no matter. We went to the ball, and, tobe sure, it was a 
great sight. Two hundred and fifty souls, where there was not good room 
for the odd fifty : such laughing, such squeezing, such pressing of hands and 
waists in the staircase! and then such a row and riot at the top,—four fid- 
dles, a key bugle, and a bagpipe, playing ‘Haste to the wedding,’ amid the 
crash of refreshment trays, the tramp of feet, and the sounds of merriment on 
all sides!” ‘ 

“It’s only in Ireland, after all, people have fun: old and young,—merry 
and morose, the gay and cross-grained—are c~ammed into a lively country 
dance ; and, ill-matched, ill-suited, go jigging away together to the blast of 
a bad band, till their heads, half turned by the noise, the heat, the novelty, 
and the hubbub, they all get as tipsy as if they were really deep in liquor. 

‘Then there is that particularly free-and-easy tone in every one about ; 
here go a couple capering daintily out of the ball-room to take a little fresh 
air on the stairs, where every step has its own separate flirtation party ; there, 
a riotous old gentleman, with a boarding-school girl for his partner, has plunged 
smack into a party at loo, upsetting cards and counters, and drawing down cur- 
ses innumerable. Here are a merry knot round the refreshments, and well 
they may be; for the negus is strong punch, and the biscuit is typsy cake, 
—and all this with a running fire of good stories, jokes, and witticisms on all 
sides, in the laughter at which, even the droll-looking servants join as heartily 
as the rest. 

“We were not long in finding out Mrs. Rogers, whe sat in the middle of 
a very high sofa, with her feet just touching the floor. She was short, fat, 
wore her hair in a crop, had a species of shining yellow skin, and a turned 
up nose, all of which were by no means prepossessing. Shaugh and myself 
were too hard-up to be particular, and so we invited her to dance alternately for 
two consecutive hours, plying ber assiduously with negus during the lulls of 
the music. 

‘Supper was at last pronounced, and enabled us to recruit for new efforts ; 
and so, after an awful consumption of fowl, pigeon-pie, ham, and brandied 
cherries, Mrs. Rogers brightened up considerably, and professed her willing- 
ness to join the dancers. As for us, partly from exhaustion, partly to stimulate 
our energies, and in some degree to drown reflection, we drank deep, and when 
we reached the drawing-room, not only the agreeable guests themselves, but 
even the furniture, the venerable chairs and the stiff old sofa seemed perform- 
ing ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley.. How we conducted ourselves till five in the 
morning, let our cramps confess ; for we were both bed-ridden for ten days 
after ; however, at last, Mrs. Rogers gave in ; and, reclining gracefully upon a 
window-seat, pronounced it a most elegant party, and asked me to look for her 
shawl. WhileI perambulated the stairease with her bonnet on my head, and 
more wearing apparel than would stock a magazine, Shaugh was roaring him- 
self hoarse, calling Mrs. Roger's coach. 

«Sure, captain,’ said the lady, with a tender leer, ‘ it’s only a chair.’ 

““* And here it is,’ said I, surveying a very portly-looking old sedan, newly 
painted and varnished, which bloeked up half the hall. 

** * You'll catch cold, my angel,’ said Shaugh, in a whisper, for he was com- 
ing it very strong by this; ‘get into the chair. Maurice, can’t you find those 
fellows, said he tome ;’ for the chairmen had gone down stairs, and were ma- 
king very merry among the servants. 

‘* «She's fast now,’ said I, shutting the door to. ‘Let us do the gallant 
thing, and carry her home ourselves.’ Shaugh thought this a great notion ; 
and, in a minute, we mounted the poles, and sallied forth, and amid a great 
chorus of laughing from all the footmen, maids, and tea-boys that filled the 
passage. 

“** The big house, with the bow window and the pillars, captain,’ said a fel- 
low, as we issued upon our journey. 

“« «T know it,’ said I. ‘Turn to the left after you pass the square.’ 

‘ «Tsn’t she heavy !’ said Shaugh, as he meandered across the narrow streets 
with a sidelong motion, that must have suggested to our fair inside passenger 
some notions of a sea voyage. In truth, 1 must confess, her progress was 
rather a devious one; now zigzagging from side to side ; now getting into a 
sharp trot, and then suddenly pulling up at a dead stop, or running the machine 
chuck against a wall, to enable us to stand stil] and gain breath. 

“* Which way now 1’ cried he, as we swung round the angle of a street, and 
entered the large market place ; ‘ I’m getting terribly tired.’ 

“* Never give in, Dan; think of Clonakilty, andthe old lady herself,’—and 
here I gave the chair a hoist that evidently astonished our fair friend, fora very 
imploring cry issued forth immediately after. 

«To the right, quick step, ferward—charge !’ cried I; and we set off at a 
brisk trot down a steep narrow lane. 

“« Here it is now—the light in the window; cheer up!’ 

“‘AsI said this, we came short up toa fine portly looking doorway, with 
great stone pillars and cornice. 

‘** Make yourself at home, Maurice,’ said he ; ‘ bring her in ;’ and so sayin 
we pushed forward, for the door was open, and passed boldly into a great dagget 
hall, silent and cold, and dark as the night itself. 

“* Are you sure we’re right?’ said he. 

‘*¢ All right,’ said I, ‘ go a-head.’ 

‘* And so we did till we came in sight of a small candle that burned dimly at 
a distance from us. 

“** Make for the light,’ saidI; but just as I said so, Shaugh slipped and fell 
on the flagway ; the noise of his fall sent up a hundred echoes in the silent build- 
ing, and terrified us both dreadfully ; and, after a minute’s pause, by one con- 
sent, we turned and made for the door, falling almost at every step, and frighten- 
ed out of our senses, we came tumbling together into the porch, and out in the 
street, and never drew breath till we reached the barracks. Meanwhile, let me 
return to Mrs. Rogers. The dear old lady, who had passed an awful time since 
she left the ball, had just rallied out of a fainting fit when we took to our heels ; 
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so, after ing and crying her best, she at last managed to open t ca 
the chair, and by dint of great exertions, succeeded in poached the _ be . 
le freed herself from bondage. She was leisurely groping her way round it 
in the dark, when her lamentations being heard without, woke up the old se “ 
ton of the chapel—for it was there we placed her—who, entering cautiously 
with a light, no sooner caught a glimpse of the great black sedan and the 
figure beside it, than he also took to his heels, and ran like a madman to the 
priest’s house. , 

“* Come, your reverence, cume, for the love of marcy! sure, didn’t I see him 
myself! O wirra, wirra !’ 

‘«* What is it, ye ould fool?’ said M‘Kenny. 

“*Tt’s Father Con Doran, your reverence, that was buried last week 
and there he is up now, coffin and all! saying a midnight mass as lively ag 
ever.’ 

“ Poor Mrs. Rogers, God help her! It was atrying sight for her, when the 
priest and the two coadjutors, and the three little boys and the sexton, all came 
in to lay her spirit ; and the shock she received that night, they say, she never 

ot over. 
ene Need I say, my dear O’Mealey, that our acquaintance with Mrs. Rogers was 
closed—the dear woman had a hard struggle for it afterwards—her character Was 
assailed by all the elderly ladies in Loughrea, for going off in our company, ang 
her blue satin piped with scarlet, utterly ruined by a deluge of holy water be. 
stowed on her by the pious sexton. It was in vain that she originated twenty 
different reports to mistify the world—and even ten pounds spent in masses {oy 
the eternal repose of Father Con Doran only increased the laughter this unforty. 
nate affair gave rise to. As for us, we exchanged into the Line, and foreign ser. 
vice took us out of the road of duns, debts, and devilment, and we soon reform. 


ed, and eschewed such low company. 
* * . 
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The day was breaking ere we separated, and amid the rich and fragrant ya. 
pours that exhaled from the earth—the faint traces of sunlight dimly stealing, 
told of the morning. My two friends set out for Torrijos, and I pushed boldly 
forward in the direction of the Alberche. 

It was a strange thing, that although but two days before, the roads we were 
then travelling had been the line of retreat of the whole French army—yet not 
a vestige of their equipment, nor a trace of their matériel had been left behind 


4 —in vain we searched each thicket by the way side for some straggling soldier, 


some wounded or wearied man; nothing of the kind was to be seen. Except 
the deeply rutted road, torn by the heavy wheels of the artillery, and the white 
ashes of a wood fire, nothing marked their progress. 

Our journey was a lonely one. Nota man was to be met with—the houses 
stood untenanted, the doors lay open—no smoke wreathed from their deserted 
hearths—the peasantry had taken to the mountains, and although the plains were 
yellow with the ripe harvest, and the peach hung temptingly upon the trees, all 
was deserted and forsaken. I had often seen the blackened walls and braken 
rafters, the traces of the wild revenge and reckless pillage of a retiring army. 
The ruined castle, and the desecrated altar, are sad things to look upon—but 
somehow, a far heavier depression sunk into my heart as my eye ranged over the 
wide vallies and broad hills, all redolent of comfort, of beauty, and of happiness, 
and yet not one man to say this is my home, these are my household gods—the 
birds carolled gaily in each leafy thicket, the bright stream sung merrily as it 
rippled through the rocks, the tall corn gently stirred by the breeze seemed to 
swell the concert of sweet sounds, but no human voice awoke the echoes there. 
It was as if the earth was speaking in thankfulness to its Maker,—while man, 
ungrateful and unworthy man, pursuing his ruthless path of devastation and de- 
struction, had left no being to say,—‘ I thank thee for all these.’ 

The day was closing as we drew near the Alberche, and came in sight of the 
watch-fires of the enemy. Far as the eye could reach their column extended ; 
but in the dim twilignt nothing could be seen with accuracy, yet, from the posi- 
tion their artillery occupied, and the unceasing din of baggage waggons and 
heavy carriages towards the rear, I came to the conclusion that a still further re- 
treat was meditated. A picket of light cavalry were posted upon the river's 
bank, and seemed to watch with vigilance the approaches to the stream. 

Our bivouac was a dense copse of pine trees, exactly opposite to the French 
advanced posts, and there we passed the night—fortunately a calm and star-light 
one, for we dared not light fires, fearful of attracting attention. 

During the long hours, [ lay patiently watching the movements of the enemy 
till the dark shadows hid all from my sight; and even then, as my ! ears caught 
the challenge of a sentry, or the footsteps of some officer in his round, my 
thoughts were rivetted upon them, and a hundred vague fancies as to the future 
were based upon no stronger foundation than the click of a firelock, or the low 
muttered song of a patrol. 

Towards morning I slept ; and when day broke, my first glance was towards 
the river side: but the French were gone. Noiselessly, rapidly, like one man, 
that vast army had departed ; and a dense column of dust towards the horizon 
alone marked the long line of march where the martial legions were retreating. 

My mission was thus ended, and hastily partaking of the humble breakfast my 
friend Mike provided for me, I once more set out, and took the road towards head 
quarters. 


— 


DRAMATIC DOINGS. 
(Continued from this Paper of Dec. 26. 


THE STAGE. 

If I was surprised by the “behind scenes” of Drury Lane by daylight, that 
feeling was quite secondary to the wonder! felt on first treading the British 
boards by candle light, or rather, by the ignoble smoky flickerings of a few thinly 
scattered lamps, which only served to make “ darkness visible.’ By the bye, 
how very few who use this quotation know whence it is extracted; | have even 
heard clever men assign it to Shakspeare and Milton. Proh pudor! But to 
proceed. The almost Erebean darkness of the back part of the stage so strong- 
ly contrasts with the immediate proscenium, that when I arrived at this part, ! 
was almost unconsciously making my appearance before the public, when I was 
rudely pulled back by a stage carpenter, with a rather ungentle admonition to 
be more circumspect in future, and a murmured hint about a fine being inflicted. 
I therefore sneaked again behind the wings, glad to run the risk of spoiling my 
coat against the white-washed walls, or having my limbs broken by some shift- 
ing machinery, to again venturing to intrude within sight of the audience ; for 
I ought to have added, that they had just caught the slightest glimpse possible 
of my person, and had set up a noise something between a groan and 4 hiss, 
which had not only paralysed me, but put the actors then performing into a most 
unconquerable ill-humor. No wonder then I tried to keep out of sight. 











‘These passages must be a sort of Moravian abode,” thought J, * since they § 
appear to level ail distinctions, and do away with all proper respect.” Thes¢ 7 
ideas arose in my mind, firstly, when I found myself hustled and pushed about 


by every scene-shifter and wig-comber that hurried past me, without caring one 
iota for my literary talents as a dramatic author, and consequently “a child of 
Shakespeare ;” and secondly, from seeing the little notice taken by any one of 
the proprietor of the establishment, who, like myself was nearly thrown down 
once or twice by actresses hurrying to their proper entrances, and snubbed by 
every pert ballet girl whom he dared to address. 

“These people are very saucy,” again thought I, “ considering that poor 
feeds them ;"’ nor could I imagine why he should thus prow! about umn0- 
ticed in a building, on which he was spending a splendid fortune. 

] turned into one of the entrances (the space between the side scenes) aud sé 
down on a chair accidentally left there. From the other side of the canvass pat 
tition I heard the following dialogue :— 

*‘T’ll tell you what it is; if that woman is not discharged to-morrow, ['ll nee 
ver enter this theatre again !” 





“ But, my love, consider ; surely I have lost enough money. She draws "5 
“Pooh! Don’t be a fool : she has not drawn a sixpence since she appeared; | 


only tell me so again, and by all I hold dear I’! not finish the piece.” 

‘* Maria, my love,” remonstrated ——. 

“Don’t love me ; I can see as far through a brick wall as another, and I'l! n0 
be done with a parcel of lies.” 


“Can this be the elegant Miss P—?” thought I; “I had no idea she could 


be so coarse.” 

“You know well enough I’ve better offers than yours.” 

“The mercenary wretch,” groaned I. 

“‘T’ll marry the basoon.” 

‘Come, come, my dearest pet,” replied —— soothin ly, but all in vain; § 
storm was brewing; the small cloud of a white squall Sad appeared, and he 
who knows the temper of woman must be well aware, that once commence’ 
the whole tempest must be gone through, ereacalm canbe expected | ther 
fore was compelled to hear a great deal which I will not set down to-day, res¢™ 
ing it for my future work, which will shortly make its appearance in twelve thick 
volumes. 

The storm over, Maria relapsed into a sort of sullen sob, when a loud burst 
of applause was heard; a joyous, an unanimous encore. Mrs. W—'s 5% 
was rapturously called for again. No serpent ever hissed as my fair neigh)” 
now did ; but all in vain. e British public cared little for private jealousies 
aad “‘ Kate Kearney” was re-commenced. 

A sudden bound, an oath never to stand such infamous, such palpable P*” 
tiality, such bad taste ; “so help me, Heaven,” concluded the fair enraged 0 
as she flew to her dressing-room, ‘‘I’ll not sing another note to-night bef 
pit filled with that woman’s orders ;” and away she dashed. . 

‘* What was to be done!” it was in vain the acting manager, the stage - 
ger, the prompter, and the call-boy knocked at her door; she would answ 
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none. So poor Bunn, in his best satin nether garments, was forced to go on and 
declare his regret, “that sudden and severe indisposition would prevent Mies P 
finishing her part.” Half of the audience hissed Bunn for the announce- 
ment; the other half laughed at his shining small-clothes. 

As I may not touch on this-subject again, it is perhaps as well to say that the 
result was what every one must have foreseen. The rival managerial mistresses 
rained the concern. So much for taking theatres to promote the views of a 
favorite sultana. 

Toreturn. As I again ventured towards the prompter’s box—a sort of pi- 
geon-bole in the pillar, I met a scowling-looking gentleman with a most cadave- 
rous aspect, whom everybody seemed to look upon with horror, while his own 
down-cast countenance acknowledged a self-conscious degradation, which must 
have been as humiliating to the possessor, as loathsome to the beholder. This 
raan, I soon learnt, was the editor of a filthy penny publication, which I after- 
wards met with in a little alley between Covent Garden and Chandos Street, 
selling at the modest price of one penny, or about the fiftieth part of a farthing 
for each line of slander, and double that price for indecency, the two staple ar- 
ticles of this unstamped libel. The man was now trying to earn a bribe or two 
by speaking well of some of the actresses. He afterwards married one: poor 
girl! [ pitied her when [ heard her fate. 

I ran up against Lord T——, (now the Earl of C——,) one of the handsomest 
men and best fellows about town. He was delighted to see me, and we were 
chatting when a little extraordinary-looking character joined us. From his coun- 
tenance and accent he was evidently a Jew. In figure he appeared a colossus 
cut down to four-feet six. He spoke through his nose, and attempted a pompous 
air; though he evidently appeared more fitting for the orange-basket he had 
once carried, than the dress of the Tartar Chief, Tarare, which he was nuw 
enacting. 

‘A friend of yours, my Lord?” I heard him audibly ask Lord T——. 

In the course of the reply [ only caught the words ‘dramatic author.” 

‘Poor devil; he writes for the stage. Oh! indeed, I mistook. I thought 
he was a gentleman.” 

I started; T seemed to explain that I was a man of family. 

“Indeed? Poor, I suppose? poor, well I pity him, and as a friend of yours 
T’ll ask him to Brompton. I’ve a ball there to-morrow evening—a grand party. 
Money, you know, is no object to me; I could buy up half the Dramatic Au- 
thors in London, ard Paris, and France. Introduce me; I'll do him a good turn, 
as he’s a friend of yours, my Lord.” 

T brought him up and introduced him to me. Never was I so sur- 
prised—It was B y—the renowned B , the first, the greatest of our Bri- 
tish singers. 

**I give a ball to-morrow night; will you come? I am always happy to see 
any friend of my lord’s. We shall have a Royal Duke, and three others; and 
if you ever want a piece brought out, you maycallon me. [ like patronising 
authors ; [ have done a good deal for them.” 

Alexander Lee now came up; a rumor was already afloat that money matters 
in that quarter were not flourishing. ‘The consequence was naturally to be ex- 
pected. B—— gave him a short answer, and hurried on the stage, fearful bis 
riches might be doubted if he was seen speaking to a man in difficulties. and 
I was lef; to talk for about five minutes with the sweetest composer, the best 
tempered, and one of the most gentlemanly of men it has ever been my fate to 
meet with. The tiger Lee (so called in infancy when under the tutelage of my 
Lord Barrymore) is one of the numerous instances of talent badly paid and ill- 
appreciated, because the possessor is improvident and poor; and consequently 
undervalued. 

I could not help laughing—little B was flourishing off in a song, which 
ends with the words ** Revenge, Revenge :” these words are accompanied with 
a brandishing of his sword as he rushes off the stage. All was attention; a 
profound silence reigned as he uttered these words, when suddenly a voice from 
the gallery roared out, “ Bravo, bravo, little ’un!”’ Inan instanta general shout 
of laughter was set up, and the encore missed. Never did I see a man in such 
adire rage as the pseudo-heroic singer. 

At this instant my friend George Desmond touched me on the shoulder, and 
under his wing I entered the green-room. 






































; THE GREEN-ROOM. 

How mistaken had I been. I had always imagined the green-room was a 
luxurious chamber, adapted by every luxury of furuiture and taste to receive 
the gay and gaudily bedecked beings who here resort. It is in this room alone 
that the clown shakes hands with the queen, and his satanic majesty is graciously 
pleased to flirt with “angels robed in white.” The Lord, in every-day custume, 
is snubbed by his coachman’s daughter, bedizened in all the glory of a ballet 
girl, and the pale ghost of Hamlet's royal father starts back with affright at the 
chance entrance of some heavy creditor. 

In Drury Lane there are two green-rooms. The right to enter,—the line of 
aristocracy being strictly drawn, according to the salary of the performer. A 
husband and wife are sometimes thus divided, and compelled to move in differ- 
ent circles. 

The first of these chambers, into which I now entered, is a large, bare place, 
something like a billiard-room without a table ; a row of benches running around, 
on which the actresses sit, stuck up in all the fears of gown-spoiling, either by 
sitting down on their splendid stage-dresses, or injuring them by coming in con- 
tact with the green-washed walls, or dusty denuded floors. At one end there is 
a large mirror, before which a figurante was practising, as I entered, by the light 
of two miserable lamps ; and just behind her a small table, on which a decanter 
of water and a tumbler continually remain,—no stronger beverage being allowed 
in the green-room. 

The shabbiness of the locale, the dull air which reigned, and the extraordinary 
contrast between the plain-coated loungers, the ill-dressed duennas, and the 
gaudy lata of the night, struck me as the strangest ensemble I had ever 
met with. 

By the side of the fireplace sat Mrs. Waylett, whose inimitable style of sing- 
ing Irish Ballads has justiy gained her the soubriquet of ‘‘ The Bird of Erin.” 
Her good-natured countenance was now lit up with animation. She was chat- 
ting busily with Calcraft (who is said to have dropped his real name, Cole, when 
he went on the stage for the laudable purpose of paying his father’s debts,—at 
least such is the ‘* on dit”’—a name which, if this be true, he has anything but 
sullied) the manager of the Dublin Theatre, who was evidently trying to exact 
a anu: from the fair syren that she would soon visit the Irish metropolis ; 
while behind him stood , the late Brigade Major of Dublin, whose con- 
stant pleasure and favorite duty it was to do the dirty work of every kind allotted 
tohim by his overbearing General, Sir C. G To hide in the lobbies, and 
catch some unfortunate officer of the garrison in plain clothes, and report him 
next morning, was his great delight. The dirty fellow now stood vulgarly star- 
ing at the sweet songstress. 

Meadows and Duruset kept laughing together, exchanging good stories in one 
corner, some practical joke evidently in preparation. 

The lovely Miss Wilson since married to honest Tom Welsh sat talking to 
her future husband to the great annoyance of half a dozen green-room danglers, 
whose highest aim would have been to have got the credit of being her favorite, 
and thus obtaining the power of ruining this beautiful creature’s reputation : 
for be it known to the pubic at large, that many and many a virtuous woman's 
character is destroyed by no act beyond that of allowing these persons the lati- 
tude of a green-room acquaintance. A more contemptible race than these but- 
terflies does not exist. 

Miss M. Tree was also present. Her open manner and personal appearance 
was quite as attractive off the stage as on it. I can only say I should not have 
forced her to take poison to win my heart. 

Charles Kean, a mere boy, but a most gentlemanlike one, was talking to Tom 
Cooke. I confess I felt a pang at seeing him look downcast and out of spirits. 
He had then failed in making the impression on which he had set his heart. His 
circumstances were anything but flourishing; and I should never have recognis- 
ed in the melancholy youth before me, the bright-haired, joyous boy I knew at 
Eton. Applause is necessary to the existence of an actor, especially at start- 
ing ; coldness is generally a deatholow to talent. As yet Charles Kean was un- 
appreciated. He has since fought his way up the hill of fame; and earns at the 
moment [ am writing, some £25 a-night. N.B.—Theatrical suecess is meas- 

ured by theatrical salary. 

Reader, if you know Tom Cooke, ask him to sing a full orchestra for you. 
He can imitate with voice, in the most perfec: manner, every instrument in a 
band, and will astonish and please you beyond measure, if he complies with your re- 
quest to perform an overture in full score. 

At this moment William Farren walked in, in plain clothes. The call-boy 
strutted gravely up to him, and informed him that Mr. James Wallack had left 
something on aside table (which by the bye, was covered with a large white 
sheet) for him 

‘‘ Hum,” granted Farren, “ what is it ?” 

The boy lifted the covering ; and behold, ranged in the most exact order, were 
thirty-six of the dirtiest, shabbiest, shocking bad hats I eversaw. Farren start- 
ed, and turned angrily to theJad. 

* Please, sir,” said the boy, “‘ Mr. Wallack says as how you said, when you re- 
fused the part of Crumbs in ‘The Rent Day,’ that if the piece ran beyond a 
single night, you would eat an old hat ; so as it has been now played thirty-seven 
times, he thinks it right to give you something to eat, afore the meal becomes 
too large for your digestion.” 

Meadows and Duruset, who were evidently in the secret, burst out into a roar 
of laughter. The whole room joined them; and Farren maddened beyond en- 
du rance, rushed out, while Duruset called out after him, ‘Strange food for a 
cock-salmon !” 


‘* Apropos,” said I to Desmond; “ why is Farren so called?” 
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is, my dear fellow ; if you go to market, and want ag 


Pin must pay for the cock-salmon, or buy some worse fish at a cheaper rate, 
“Did you hear what Alexander Lee, told him last night ?” chimed in Mea- 


dows. 

George Desmond confessed his ignorance. 

“‘ He was playing in ‘ The National Guard’ with little Poole, who enacted the 
drummer so well, that she fairly shared the applause with the cock-salmon. (n 
coming off the stage he met Lee, who luoking at him in his own dry way, asked 
him how he liked the Salmon-trout. This so annoyed our jealous friend, that 
the piece is not to be repeated.” 

“‘T should think this story of the hats will stick to him for some time.” 

; ‘* By the bye,” joined in Meadows, “ talking of hats, have you heard of Mau- 
rice Barnett and Bunn. It’s a famous story. Poor Barnett has been foisted on 
the management by his friend B—, who declared he had met with him in the 
provinces, and that he was a first-rate actor. He was tried here, and utterly 
failed. The consequence is that Bunn has been doing all he can to get rid of 
him; but as he has a signed engagement for three years at a handsome salary, 
the thing is difficult to manage. Hints, threats, entreaties and expostulation have 
all been tried in vain. This morning Fat Alfred sent for him. 

“ «My friend, you must perceive that you are de trop here.’ 

«Sir, I am exceedingly sorry ; but my highest ambition has ever been to be 
engaged at one of the Royal Theatres.’ 

“**Ts there anything I could offer that would induce you to cancel your en- 
gagement 2’ 

‘** Nothing, sir. My ambition has ever been to be enaged at one of the Ruy- 
al Theatres.’ 

‘**T have the power to offer you good terms.’ 

“*T am sorry ponte accept them; my ambition has ever been to be enga- 
ged at one of the Royal Theatres.’ 
oe have the power to make it very unpleasant to you, if you insist on stay- 
ing. 

**T am sorry for that; but, as I said before, my ambition has ever been tu be 
engaged at one of the Royal Theatres.’ 

‘**T will send you on in the most degrading characters.’ 

“**T am sorry. but my ambition,’ &c. &c. as before. 

** Yon shall deliver messages.’ 

“The same answer. 

“** You shall carry a banner, and walk about in every procession.’ 

“* Again the like reply. 

“* You think I am joking,’ cried Bunn, who now began to lose kis patience, 
‘but by Leaven I am not, and [jl proveit. We play ihe “ The Road to Ruin” 
to-night ; in that piece there is a dummy, a silent fawning character, the part of 
a Hatter, a part I should cast to one of the stage-carpenter’s assistants ; but as 
you choose to be obstinate, [’ll cast the part for you. Now, sir, what have you 
to say? will you play the part or go? 

“+ T'll play the part you've cast me. I'll do my best init. I'll play the 
Hatter, but damn the caster ;’ (castor) and making a low bow, Barnett left Bann 
overcome by the ready wit of one he had very erroneously thought a fool.” 


At the present day, Barnett is one of our very best actors. His Frenchman 
is inimitable, and his humor the most quaint. Tose who have seen him in 
** Monsier Jacques,” will confess his strong powers of elineation. I much 
doubt if we have a better actor onthe British Boards, although like Charles 
Kean, John Reeve, and a host of others, his debit at the great theatres was a 
sad mistake, which might in his case, as it has in a thousand others, have damp 
ed his zeal and deprived us of a good actor. 

Fidgetty Jack Harley now came in, and to my great joy told me the Duke of 
Gloucester was in the house. The receipt of athousand pounds would not have 
delighted me half so much. His Royal Highness had doubtlessly come to see 
my new piece. The pride of this moment was worth an age of toil. | felt 
the soul of Shakespeare in my breast. 

Fitzroy S now strolled in, a universal favorite. Every one flocked round 
him. He shook me cordially by the hand, and in his old peculiar manner said, 
‘I say, old fellow, I came purposely to see your new pice. [| hear it is very 
good. Lincoln has taken a private box expressly to see it; so I came round to 
ask you to dine with me at the Beefsteaks upstairs to-morrow. Will youcome, 
old feilow?” 

Never, never was I so proud or hanpy. 

“* Allow me to intreduce you to Mr. J He will give you a lift in the 
Literary Gazette. Eh, old fellow? my friend is bringing out a new piece, and 
a very good one, I hear: but you know it will require praising, and all that.” 


J , who was a tall, high-shouldered man with a remarkably plain Scottish 
countenance, bowed and assured me he would dv al! in his power to assist me, 
and [ really believe he would have been as good as his word, if he had had an 
opportunity, for J , | am convinced is a good-hearted, kind fellow, though a 
strange looking persun for an unmarried poetess to fall in love with. J was 
once the proprietor of the the Literary Gazette. I believe it now belongs to 
Colburn, who has bought it, (at least so I have heard) as one more channel through 
which to puff his own publications.* 

But I must here close my chapter, although Ihave much more to say, fearing 
it may be too long; as I must on a future occasion glance at the green-rooms 
of Covent Garden (not the Opera, because it has not got one) the Olympic un- 
der Madame Vestris, the Adelphi, &c. &c. &c. 




















MY PLAY. 
The first piece was over—and now came mine. It is all very well for those 
who have never felt them, to talk of the heart-throbbings of a young author, es- 
pecially a dramatic author, whose fate is decided in 4 small short hour before his 
face ; but I defy any one, who has not yet gone through this ordeal, to imagine 
the choking anxiety, the quick pulses, the worse than heart-burn and apoplexy 
put together which I felt, when I found that the moment was come when my 
first literary production was about to be submitted to the taste of the public. 
Nothing save the awful time sometimes employed by a jury to decide on the 
fate of a felon, can equal a moment of this sort. I am sure no person under 
trial for his life ever felt more anxious than I nowdid ; and my poor heart quak- 
ed, when I thought of the ominous words of my dingy friends, who had foretold 
that Saturday night and rainy weather would greatly militate against my darling 
bantling. 
| Plosse, sir, Mr. W: wishes to see you,” said Alfred, the call-boy. 
I followed him through a thousand labyrinths, till he opened a door, and show- 
ed me into that gentleman’s dressing-room, which, like every apartment of the 
kind in the theatre, was redolent with the fumes of brandy and water, while a 
brother actor was dressing in an opposite corner, and their united garments has- 
tily thrown off, lay scattered on the floor with sundry wigs, hare’s feet covered 
with rouge, burnt corks, and many other dramatic assistants to the toilette. 


Never did I dream such smart-looking personages could issue from such drea- 
ry rooms. 

** Will this dress do?” asked W. . who, with some few faults, was still a 
perfect gentleman, and a very good fellow. ' 

I felt flattered, and instantly replied in the affirmative. 

‘‘T fear I have scarcely had time to study the part. Bunn only got me out of 
the Bench this morning.” 

I started with horror. . 
“And even now, I’m afraid, I shall scarcely do justice to it; for there is an 
infernal tailor waiting at the door for ten pounds, who swears he’|! serve me with 
a copy of a writ as [ go out; which makes me so nervous, that I really do dread 
I shall not play with spirit.” 
“Oh, if that’s the case,” said I, smiling, “it is scarcely worth while to think 
of it more. I value your services far beyond a trifle of this kind ;” and [I in- 
stantly handed him a note to that amount, which he gave to his dresser, or va- 
let, and ordered him to run over the way, pay the rascal his nine pounds odd, 
and bring three double glasses of brandy and water, “‘ which,” added he blandly, 
“T hope you will stay and partake of.” ¢ 

I was far too fidgety, so I delicately declined, and hastened again to the 
stage. 

‘As I rushed back, I met Bunn in a fluster, and ventured to ask him what was 
the matter. 

‘‘ Don’t bother me,” bluntly replied he of the satin pantaloons, “don’t you 
see I’m ina hurry? I wish to see the Duke of Gloucester as he steps into his 
carriage,” and he bustled on. 

Here wasa stroke. Here was a misfortune. I, who had fondly thought that 
His Royal Highness had come purposely to see my piece ; I, who had counted 
on the applause of royalty,—despised, neglected, unnoticed, was mortified be- 
yond measure. But then again, every one, even Shakspeare, had had his trials . 
so I smiled, when I thought how disappointed the Royal Duke would be, when 
he read next morning in the Post the account of a successful piece he had fool- 
ishly left the theatre without seeing. 

These reflections brought me to the actual stage. Here my ears were as- 
tounded by a din of hisses, cat-calls, whistles, and every other demonstration of 
disgust issuing from the mouths of the audience. - Great heavens! what could 
it mean? what could it portend? For information I rushed to Wilmot, who, 
without one glimpse of sympathy, without discomposing his placid countenance. 
coldly replied, “they are impatient, because a full half-hour has elapsed, and 
Miss T— is not yet ready; so we can’t ring up.” 








“From the simple fact that, the other day, when the Manager was trying to 
beat him down in Y paoos he replied, in his own odd way, ‘I'll tell you what it 
fish, and there’s only “ 

one cock-salmon for sale, you see, and you must have it,—eh, you understand ? 








‘But surely this is a certain mode of 
tell against the piece.” 
ost likely it will; here, Alfved, go and see if Mi me fi ” 
“ away he hoppe, ~ichout deigning to converse with = a — ; 
tis unmanly to swike a woman; but I could with all my heart, at that 
ment, have boxed little T.’s ears, so enraged was I. Nay, I do believe Shak 
speare himself would have lost his patience under similar ci T 
flew into the green-room to avoid hearing the clamorous monsters. 

There sat Mrs. Glover, the best, the truest actress on the British sta 
was to fill a principal i i eRe 
. .. & Principal part in my delightful little drama; a part full of comical- 
ity and liveliness. How great then was my horror, when | heard her telling to 
4 boa unwilling auditor a long heart-rending tale about her dear daughter 

ary,” her little boy in the small pox, and a host of pecuniary difficulties - 
accompanying the recital with an alternate string of ejaculations and . 
re eee aie who was wholly unconscious that this 

’ ner, that i 1 

could never do justice to the part allotted re Kgs ee 
Farren -_ entered, dressed for the part, and to him I turned for consolation. 
_ “Eh? Eh? yes; the piece maydo. Indeed I should say, as the second act 
is entirely on my shoulders, it must succeed, if we can get over the first. But 
I should—you know I only say what I think, eh? Yes, I should say, it will 
never outlive the two first scenes ;” and ere I could recover from my astonish- 
ment, he had caught some one by the button-hole, and was already deep ina 
long story. , 
If Farren had existed in the time of Shakspeare, and the latter 
him on his works, “ Immortal Will” would sna have brought per ‘84 a 
play. After all, Ido believe the pains of literature are more than a counter- 
balance for its triumphs. 
The little bell announced that my drama had commenced. I rushed out. 
Nothing could exceed its success. Plaudit followed plaudit. Every one 
crowded round me. I promised several persons orders for the following night. 
I already assumed airs of importance, as the curtain fell on the first act amidst 
a shower of applause. 
I began to reverse my former calculations. After all the triumphs exceeded 
the pains. Literature was the one bright path strewed with flowers, and [ little 
doubted that I might yet one day rival Shakspeare. 
A tap on my shoulder. ‘The kind, the noble countenance of Fitzroy S 
was — from behind the wing. He instantly held out his hand. 
__“T say, old boy, I congratuiate you with all my heart, upon my soul I do; 
it’s devilish good ; every one thinks so. My sister, Lady T , is delighted ; 
come round to her bex—I’ll introduce you, eh, old fellow? come alon ;” and 
ere I had time to answer, I found myself walking off, to be c.orted by the 
great, and introduced asa Lion. I was about to hear my own triumph pro- 
claimed whilst lolling in the private box of a duchess. Egad, I began to think 
of Shakspeare without envy. 


“itting them out of humor; it may 











THE SECOND ACT. 

More affability, more kindness I never met with; nor was I ever half so 
proud, as when seated between two of the loveliest, and most aristocratic wo- 
men in England; a successful author looking around with a conscious pride, 
that every smile I saw, every tear which rose or fell ; each gaze of wrapt atten- 
tention, each exclamation of delight, owed its birth to my imagination; that 
the offspring of my brain was the sole object of interest to wht.» of my coun- 
trymen. 

Mrs. S , of Portland Place, the great lion-hunter, had already raised her 
opera-glass towards me; already a dozen more acquaintances began to nod in- 
timately with me; all this I perceived and felt, but I affected a carelessness 
foreign to my breast, and carried on a desultory conversation with poor L . 
who, from being one of the best fellows about town, one of the gayestand ha 
piest men in London, had reduced himself to a quasi-melancholy-looking rtm 4 
who sneaked about, a patronized rather than a patroniser; because he had al- 
lowed himself to be seduced by a knowing married woman, without mind or feel- 
ing, and who only thought that in making him her dupe, she was exchanging an 
unpleasant home for the arms of a fond lover. Poor * * * soon got tired of 
her, and every slight he received sent him home in ill humor to a woman, who 
now boldly reproached him for having taken her from society, and pointed out, 
with acrimonious justice, the difference between an unsatiated adorer and a sa- 
tiated paramour. God knows, if men in such a situation would only publish 
their feelings, we should find fewer base seducers, short-sighted fools, who seek 
to glory in a triumph, that leads to misery here on earth, and worse hereafter. 


But all this has nothing to do with my play.—A sudden burst of laughter, 
mingled with a few hisses, startled me from my reverie, and I leaned forward to 
seek the cause. A cat, a most diabolical cat had crossed the stage just in the 
most affecting part of my drama. The actors stood aghast; the woman, who 
ought to have cried, burst out laughing. I, at that moment (to use the language 
of a fair dramatic authoress), ‘‘spat at them in my heart ;” in a few seconds, 
however, order was restored; my goud humor was not. 

J now paid fixed attention to what was goingon on the stage. I really do be- 
lieve I must have affronted my fair neighbors by my sudden change of manner. 
A pistol in one part of my piece was to be fired as a signal for a band of soldiers 
to rush in. This part arrived; my hero pulled out his arms and would have 
fired ; but alas! the pistol missed fire ; again he tried, and again it flashed in the 
pan. But nevertheless, the troops suddenly appeared. Alas! actors are at best 
mechanical beings; for when, as the piece ran, the rival asks, ‘‘ What brings 
you here?” the leader calmly turned round, and answered exactly as [ had set 
it down, ‘‘the loud report of fire-arms did alarm us,” entirely forgetting that the 
wretched stage pistol had never gone off. 

The audience set up one general shout. I knocked my head against the wall, 
and I almost fear | audibly uttered several very vulgar oaths in my great rage. 
Presently an actor came forward, and so astounded was he at the general noise, 
and filthy laughing of a low audience, at a moment when, had they possessed 
either sense or feeling, they would have been in tears, that he actually forgot 
his part, and consequently called down a shower of hisses. A brute in the gal- 
lery, armed with a key, kept fomenting the row; all was confusion. In fact, to 
this instant, I can scarcely tell what passed. All swam before me; all was 
chaos. I alone was conscious of one thing, namely, a general hiss as the cur- 
tain went down, which told me my play was damned. 
The ladies, seeing my misery, asked me to supper. 
Fitzroy S attempted to solace me; I gave him a rude answer. 
from the box. ; 

The lobby was full; two puppies were just in front of me. 
to the other, with a diabolical sneer— 

“What stuff, Jim.” 

His idiotic friend replied in a mincing voice,— 

“‘ Infernal trash, Tom.” 

linstantly tapped him on the shoulder, and asked him whathe meant. A 
squabble ensued ; a crowd got round us; of course I did not say why I was an- 
noyed, but I was determined to fix a quarrel on the fop. Presently he demanded 
my card. I gave it. He cast his eye on it. 

“John Smith. John Smith! Why I'll be hanged if it aren’t the fellow who 
wrote it. Ha, ha, ha!’’ , 

The bystanders joined in the infernal mirth, and I looked almost like a fool. 
Fitzroy now overtook me, and whispered in my ear, “I say, old fellow, don’t 
mind them; they are not gentlemen; come along ;” and he hurried me away; 
but not, alas! till my fame had preceded me. As I was about to go down stairs, 
I found a dozen or two of the female disgraces to a civilized theatre standing at 
the saloon door, who stouted after me,— ; 
‘How do you do, John Smith!—I say, John, how’s the cat !—Smith, 
when will they act your play again?—I say, Johnny, when will you give us 
anether ?” &c. &c. , ae 
Egad, I could stand no more. I saw my two late antagonists standing in the 
middie of them. I darted down, and after striking an officious linkboy, and up- 
setting an oyster-stall, ran on till I was suddenly arrested in my —— by a 
powerful arm, which laid hold of me. Dublin University Magazine for March. 








I abruptly refused them. 
I rushed 





I heard one say 








RACING MEMS. 
THE BURLEIGH, AND NORMANTON STUDS. 


BY “RED ROVER.” 


* Sunt, quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum, 
Collegisse juvat : metaque fervidis 

Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 

Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos.”—Hor. 


Among his other jollities, that droll old Horace had no doubt an inklir 
fora wee bit coving. * Sophocles too ey sevlty describes the race in which 
his hero was overthrown and killed; and enters minutely into the peculiarities 
of the “terrible high-red cattle,” describing whence they came—their color, 
&cc.—and telling how the “hard-mouthed” steeds of the Thracian ran ae 
and caused the sad disaster, which enabled his hero, whose nags were — — 
of more bottom than s , to take the lead; but as he was about to m aed “ 
rush a la Chifney, they hung so close upon the ropes (as we should say),. 
terrific was the result. i tee 
In these absurd chariot races, skill and pluck were doubtless required ; 

how a Buckle or a Robinson would have laughed to have seen the unsparing 

rbarous ancients, and not having the same partiality 








But enough of these 








4 (This is a mistake 


use of whip, and hustling of reins, throughout the race. 
as a certain modern historian of the turf, for entering into the details of their 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 
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sporting characters, I will * hark back” to our own more favored and enlightened 
= these days the old latin saying, “ sua cuigue voluptas,” is pretty well un- 
derstvod ; for every one has some magazine adapted to his tastes. be they 
scientific, erudite, or romantic. To the N.S.M. it belongs, to instruct and 
amuse those who consider the sports of the field to be the ‘*ro ayafov,” and 
having already ventured to scrivble for the amusement of such, and found my 
trifles acceptable, I am again tempted to take up the grey goose quill, and 
“heads up, sterns down,” go away best pace, on the old scent of The Horse. 

Och ! there’s nothing like racing, my honey ; 

Tis full both of joy and spalpeen ;” 
says an old Irish ballad, and I believe that no sport affords such real pleasure 
to all, whether of high or low degree, as racing. It can be fully enjoyed as well 
by the peasant as by the peer; and what delight equals that of the country 
bumpkin on first seeing a well contested struggle on the green sward. 

I am aware, that in upholding this opinion (viz. that racing is a pleasure 
which does good to those who cannot afford the other sports of the field), I shall 
be opposed by many who weary themselves with crying down this above all 
other amusements; and fancy that all people are to be as ascetic and miserable 
as themselves. But to my thinking, the man who has no time for recreation Is 
indeed a slave ; and what a pleasant oasis is the country race meeting to the 

rer classes. 

Bat it is for the true lover of the sport that the constant round of pleasure, 
the interesting variety, the self-formed opinions of coming events, and the 
weekly anticipation of races, have their chief charms. Let us take the case of 
any person, no matter whether rich or poor, who is fond of it, and we shall then 
see the amusement continually resulting from it. After the review of the two- 
year old performances, and the weekly odds during the torpid months of winter, 
come the Craven and First Spring Meetings ; and the developement of which 
are the impostors, and which the likely Derby nags; together with the oft dis- 
puted question, ‘‘ Can they stay the Derby course?” Next come all the country 
meetings. The Cups and Handicaps, and the re-appearance of the old stagers 
a delight exceeded by none: for what admirer of the sport does not feel the 

test interest in seeing such animals as Bee’s-wing, Isaac, The Potentate, 
atherina, &c., year after year bearing off for their masters a golden harvest. 
These meetings brings us to the great southern events—the Derby and Oaks, 
and the solution of the queries, ‘“‘ Will the favorite win?” and ‘Has the 
public running been a line to go by *”’ 

Then come those meetings of meetings, Ascot and Goodwood, and the horses 
known to fame compete for the two great Cups of the year. The July New- 
market meeting, with some Northern races, fills up the space until Doncaster, 
and then comes the doubt as to whether the Derby winner will follow the ex- 
ample of so many predecessors, and fail to come the artful dodge over ‘* Canny 
Yorkshire?” All this excitement is wound up by the October meetings, and the 
appearance of all the crack two-year olds. Nor would I omit another source 
of pleasure, which lies in the comparing notes ; seeing whose stock has turned 
out best, whose have won the great stakes, and whether those which we have 
heretofore seen victorious in their racing career, beget a progeny emulating their 
sires? 

In the present day, both North and South can boast of a large number of breed- 
ers, the whales among the smaller fry being, the Dukes of Cleveland, Grafton, 
Richmond, and Portland, Lords Westminster, Exeter, Eglinton, Chesterfield, 
Stanley, G. Bentinck, Jersey, Albemarle, and Lichfield, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
Colonel Peel, Messrs. Thornhill, Mostyn, George Anson, Watt, Thompson, 
Greville, Batson, Etwall, Theobald, Orde, Wormald, Lumley, Ramsay, &c. 
One great north-country breeder is lately lost to the turf, viz. Mr. Nowell; at 
the Doneaster meetings, his yearlings have generally sold well. At the sale, in 
August last, at Kirby Lonsdale, his mares (thirty-two in namber), with foals at 
their sides, by Physician and Bustard, and chiefly in foal to Hornsea, sold for 
£2,966. Nine yearling colts (six by Physician, and three by Bustard), brought 
£930, and eleven yearling fillies, by Physician and Bustard, £565. The 
mares and coJts averaging £100 each, and the fillies £50. Not a bad price, 
as many of the mares were young indeed, and few among them of much 
note. Clari and Young Sweetpea were, however, very fine animals. After 
Muley’s death, Physician was hired by Mr. Nowell, and after him, Hornsea; 
thus following a plan I cannot too much deprecate, viz., the putting a large stud 
of mares to one and the same horse. He had also Bustard, a good horse, but 
one who has had little chance, I fancy, of gaining a name. He is sire of one 
winner ofan Oaks, Variation ; of those honest country nags, Heron and Don- 
caster, and of Otis, the dam of the first-rater, Lanercost. 

Of the North-countrymen, Lord Eglinton has done the best of late years, hay- 
ing carried off must of the good things (as Frank Buckle’s expression was), but 
not as yet the St. Leger. In the two consecutive years, 1838 and 1839, he 
won forty-eight and forty-nine races, of which fifteen and eighteen were gained 
by his old Potentate, by Langar, who is just dead; (I understand at the age of 
twenty-four.) This year his winnings have not amounted to so much, altho’ 
thirty might be considered a very fair share for any one. The number running 
under his colors, during the past season, was twenty, and there is always a great 
variety in his blood, although this year five two-year olds, viz., Chivalry, Za- 
miel, Assagai, Teflis, and a Zillah filly, seem to declare his preference for Mu- 
ley Moloch. He has also usually some good old horses as Potentate, St. Ben- 
nett, Bellona, &c., in his stable. Dr. Caius, and Interlude, both by Physician, 
have picked him up several stakes, the former by no means a bad horse. He 
has several others by Priam, Mulatto, and Liverpool, but not particularly good 
ones. 

** Proximus huic”’ comes Lord Westminster, with all the terrors (for terrors 
indeed they are at Doncaster) of Scott’s stable. No one of late ee has had 
the honor he had last year, of running first and second forthe St. Leger. 

The Derby presents two similar instances, viz. Lord Jersey with Mameluke 
and Glenartney, and old Forth with Frederick and Exquisite. For the Oaks the 
Duke of Grafton more than once ran first and second, and subsequently Lord 
Exeter did so with Green Mantle and Varna. The Duke of Cleveland, with 
pretty Tommy Lye, generally comes in for his share of the winnings; nor can I 
easily forget the Doncaster Stake last year, in which Tommy, on an immense 
ousaking sort of nag, Sampson, gave the go by to his handsome, but currish 
competitor Epirus, who had been backed against the field; and was beaten by 
the monster, and Tommy flying about in all directions. 

Newmarket now has no better supporter, and no more excellent sportsman 
than the Marquis of Exeter, formerly in the days of Augusta, Green Mantle, 
Varna, Augustus, &c., the blue-striped jackets were frequently in the front ; 
now the common exclamation of “ who is that so tailed off!" is commonly an- 
swered by “only Lord Exeter as usual!’ What apity it is that such should 
be the case. What Buonaparte said of the British, ‘that they did not know 
when they were beaten,” may be applied to this nobleman. However, let us 
hope svon to see his star again on the ascendant, as it is a long lane which has 
no turning, and luck cannot foreverdesert a man. ‘There is one thing which I 
must here again remark, and that is the constant sameness of his blood. Most 
of his mares are either by Sultan or Reveller, and if we look to his horses of last 

ear, we shall see that out of seventeen runners, fifteen are by those two old 
orses. For instance, of those by Sultan there are Gallipoli, and Scutari (both 
out of the old mare Velvet). Amurath, Rodosto, Abydos, filly out of Mar- 
chesa; colt out of Datura, Brother to Romania, and the wretched Adrian (hap- 
ily for his lordship, sold). With the exception of Scutari, none of these can 
ve paid one half of their expenses, by their winnings. 

A still worse lot are those by Reveller, viz., Bosphorus (beaten nine times, 
and all in v igh stakes), Hellespont (now sold), Stamboul, Silistria, and one 
pam andi» one two-year old filly, out of Green Mantle. The most pro- 
mising nag in the stable, Momentum, by Jerry, died. With these wretches Lord 
Exeter started seventy-two times and won fourteen!! It has been much the 
same during the last few years ; but as Sultan is now gone, and Reveller is very 
old, we may hope to see with a change of blood a ~~ of fortune ; and prizes 

c 


showered down again on one, who has shown such pluck in persevering for the 


sake of sport. 
I must make short mention of the paddocks at Burleigh, and the many 
ood animals therein contained. His lordship has always in his stables three or 
our stallions, and, moreover, adopts the excellent plan of converting his race- 


horses of inferior note and temper into hacks ; a capital system, as none 


are so good for that purpose as well-broken thorough-breds. Among them are 
Sir Robert, b Sulten ; Corben, brother to Beiram ; and some beautiful ponies 
by Sultan Reveller. 


In the stables still stands old Redgauntlet, by Scud; his age is now some- 
thing beyond twenty, and he is quite worn out. None of his stock have ever 
done much in the racing world ; but his half-bred ones have not been bad. He 
is himself a plain bay horse, very hollow-backed, but of good substance. Re- 
veller, too, is advanced in years, having won the St. Leger in 1818. He isa 

shaped horse, more like a cob than a thorough-bred one, and of a 
good brown color. _ Besides these are the two younger ones, Beiram by Sultan, 
and Troilus, by Priam. The former is a very neat chesnut horse, but with too 
much white abouthim. He was a fair runner, and ran for several years, as the 
iron marks on his legs testify. Very few of his stock have as yet, and 
mone of them winners. Troilus is a fine bay horse, and covered in Ireland the 
season before he came to Burleigh. To these he has this year added Veloci- 
pete, but I do not think him a desirable addition to this stud. I should rather | 
Ts ferred some such ‘ia Physician, Defence, 

ve » OF three it 
Mundie. and  askinghed, young ones, Inheritor 


In which are very roomy and well situated, are a number of 





I 
mares, well worthy of inspection, and equalling most in England. Among oth- 


ers are Green Mantle, Marmora, Golden Drop, Sister to Cactus (a very neat 
mare), Toga, Velveteen, Mecca, Macremma, and Agnes, all by Sultan. Rhodo- 
cantha, by Comus, a fine white mare, Fanny Davies, Marinella, Velvet (a very 


Emilius, out of Au 
Reveller, bought of Sir Mark Wood at an enormous price (and one of those 


which, though so good themselves, have produced nothing good, though Momen- 
tum out of her, was highly spoken of ), Datura, Amaryllis, Ramona, and old Ad- 
vance. Aupusta and Varna are dead. Some of these were last year sent to 
Economist, Touchstone, and Rockingham ; but the chief part were put to Bei- 
ram, and Troilus. The yearlings are Reveller, Beiram, Muley Moloch, and 
Touchstone. The stock of this last I observe to take very much after their 
sire in shape, and more particularly in color. 

Not far from this splendid establishment is that of a not less excellent turfite, 
though on a smaller scale, viz. Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s, at Normanton Park. 
The baronet confines himself to the meetings at Epsém (where he has other pad- 
docks, and where his horses are trained), Egham and Ascot Heath. Fortune has 
not turned up good cards very freely fer him, although Amato was a trump. 
With Samarcand he won some stakes ; and with Carolina, a bad mare, he ran 
second for, or rather followed the winner of the Oaks. Old Valentissimo, one 
of the very few Velocipedes that have run on, did pretty well; and last year 
Bokhara put the Ascot Cup in his owner's pocket, although he could not do the 
same with that at Epsom. Valaincourt, Chimborazo, and Oronoko, came out 
the year before, and disappointed their backers for the Derby ; who imagined, 
that because a man had won the Derby once he must do so — ; this case is 
also particularly applicable to Lord Jersey’s stable since Bay Middleton’s year. 
This last year Sir Gilbert had not more than eight horses running, the best being 
Bokhara. 

At Normanton stands Samarcand, a good sort of horse, a dark chesnut, with 
bad fore-legs and a coarse Blacklock sort of head, but good in his hind-quarters. 
Several of his owner’s mares are put tohim yearly, but for some reason or other 
scarcely any others. 

In the paddocks there are scarcely fewer mares than at Burleigh. First and 
foremost is a very superior and strong mare, La Fille Mal Gardée, by Lottery, 
but for the last three years she has unfortunately slipped her foals. Bertha, by 
Reveller, a dark chesnut, Beauty, Blacklock, Nannette, sister to Glaucus, and 
Lady Sarah, by Tramp, are fine animals. Jane Shore, by Woful (Amato's dam), 
is a short, coarse, bay mare, not looking much like the dam of a Derby winner; 
there are also Cantatrice, out of Jane Shore, Lady Slipper, Dryad, by Whale- 
bone, Larnaca, by Chateau Margaux, Zenobia, by Whalebone, Paradigma, 
Countess, by The Colonel, Casolina by Velocipede, and several others whose 
names I do not now remember. He has some twelve or fourteen fine yearlings. 
Amongst them two fine chesnut fillies, one by Elis, out of Beauty, and the oth- 
er by Velocipede, a bay colt by Laurel, out of Lady Sarah, a colt, by Sheet-An- 
chor and two by Samarcand, chiefly took my fancy. 

In mentioning the studs of these two excellent sportsmen, I have exceeded 
the bounds I intended. In the two there is a wide difference in the blood, the 
one having the speedy sort, of Sultan, &c. ; the other, what I rather prefer, the 
Lottery, Tramp, and Whalebone sort—a sort in these times to be desired more 
than any others, as no doubt if we try to get every thing so speedy, we must, 
sooner or la‘er, be over-run with worthless breeds, equally useless for The Chase, 


The Turf, and The Road. Rep Rover. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine, March 1841. 


AN [TRISH LOVE ADVENTURDB. 


BY PHELIM O'TOOLE. 








A few years ago,—no matter how many,—there appeared in the columns of 
that respectable and instructive hebdomadal, “ The Roscommon Chronicle,”’ the 
following notice of a 

RECENT DUEL. 

“A very pretty affair came off yesterday morning near the big tree of Kill- 
anyman, in which the parties were a neighbor, Mr. Hugh Kelly, junior, of the 
ancient and honorable house of Lisnisky, and a Mr. O’Fogarty, from the courty 
Galway, the former attended by his uncle, Mr. H. Kelly, senior, the latter by 
Mr. Christopher Cooney. The result, we are sure, will prove highly gratifying 
to the many friends and connexions of Mr. Kelly, who showed himself a perfect 
gen:leman on the occasion, having winged his adversary in the very first fire, 
although we are told it was his first appearaace on the sod. Indeed, if we are 
to do justice, we must say that the conduct of both gentlemer: was truly exem- 
plary ; so much so, that a very competent authority has declared to us he never 
saw two finer fellows tread the daisies of Killanyman. We regret to add, that 
serious fears are entertained forthe life of Mr. O'Fogarty, the ball having made 
a very ugly mouse-hole for itself in the direction of his lungs. Under the care 
of our experienced townsman, Dr. H****, he is, however, doing as well as could 
be expected. It is said the affair originated in Mr. Kelly’s dog running away 
with a bone which Mr. O'Fogarty's dog was picking. 

“ Farther particulars.— We have since learned the true cause of the quarrel. 
It seems-it arose from some very harsh and disparaging expressions applied by 
Mr. O’Fogarty to the ladies of Roscommon en masse, which Mr. Kelly, in that 
spirit of chivalry for which our part of the world is so deservedly famous, very 
angrily resented. The suffering gent. is, we believe, out of danger; the ball 
has been cleverly extracted, and he is doing well, &c. &c. &c. 





And so it was that Mr. O’Fogarty recovered, thereby releasing us, Hugh, ju- 
nior and senior, from the divers annoyances of the city of refuge to which we 
had fled in the Leitrim mountains, as well as from the prospective pains and 
penalties of the law, in that case made and provided, should Mr. O’Fogarty’s 
friends be shabby enough to prosecute, and cast us upon the bowels of compas- 
sion of a Roscommon jury. It would make my story too long were I to tell of 
the triumph in which we were conducted home, or the honors that awaited us 
there. It is enough to say, there wasn’t such another ovation in Lisnisky since 
the day on which “ the masther got the lawshoot.”’ 

I was lolling on the sofa resting myself after the labors of return and congra- 
tulation, and anticipating what a hero I was likely to be among womankind, 
when the door burst open with a most alarming crash, and in came Mr. Hugh 
Kelly, senior, the personage who, as has been stated before, stood to me in the 
relatiun of an uncle. A newspaper was in his hand, joy in his eyes, and as 
many capers in his toes as would make the fortunes of a Coryphée. I looked 
on in silent wonder, until, breathless with his pirouetting, he sought the repose 
of a chair. 

“Oh, you lucky dog!” gasped the merry old gentleman, with a chuckle 
which almost inflicted apoplexy upon him. 

“ Lucky !—for what, in the name of wonder!” inquired I, a little amazed by 
an imputation to which hitherto I had not been very obnoxious. 

“‘Read! read!” exclaimed he in reply, thrusting the newspaper into my 
hand, and pointing to a paragraph. I obeyed him. 

‘“* Wanted, for a small family, a steady careful person to act as dry-nurse.”’ 

. ee ! that’s not it. There, in the third column. Don’t you see it 
there?” 

“Moderation in strong drink is a quality which will always mark the distine- 
tion between the maa properly so called and the—” 

**Confound me!” exclaimed mine uncle, interrupting me, ‘but you're the 
stupidest man in Connaught. Don’t you see what’s just under that !” 

“Oh, ay—‘ Lost, by an elderly gentleman’—” 

“Holy Saint Bridget! is it trying to vex me you are? There—read that, 
and bless your stars that I was born before you.” 

An account of my-duel, as I am a gentleman! communicated by some fervent 
admirer to the Evening Post, and containing, moreover, a most flattering eulo- 
gium on the spirit exhibited on the occasion by me, Hugh, with a short account 
of my birth, life, and parentage, and I know not what besides ; for I was knock- 
ed inte such a bother by the first glance, that I stuck in the middle of the para- 

, and could get no farther for the life of me. 

“Elegant, isn’t it !” ejaculated the old gentleman, after another explosion of 
delight. ‘‘Egad! it’s the luckiest thing befel Lisnisky in my day.” 

“Would it suit you to expound?” replied I; * for deuce a bit of luck can I 
see in it.” 

“Not see the luck!” exclaimed he. “Why, you stupid dog, I bet my life 
there’s not one of them but is dying to see you this minute.” 

“One of who?” I ventured again to inquire. 

“ Marder! how innocent you are !” said the senior; “ the Dublin girls, to be 
sure—rich and poor, gentle and simple—all mad to have a sight of you.” 

_ “Nonsense! What do they know about me?” said I, with something of a 
simper. 

“What do they know about you! Is it after that !—after your fighting a 
duel for the sex, and getting into the peea gor ! [ believe you think I don’t 
knowthem. Well, maybe I don’t. Maybe I spent my thousand pounds and my 
three years them for nothing. Dear, dear'!—if it wae to me that luck 

!—ah! it’s I that would know how to make the most of it. Tea thou 
od ag very least I’d make by it,—or twice that if I'd be comtent with a 
widow. 

Who wouldn’t be a champion, if such be the rewards of chivalry! Ten thou- 
sand pounds, and the pick of Dublin! My good fortune, and the brilliant pros- 
pects which accompanied it, were forthwith announced to the family conclave 
at the dinner-table assembied ; and mine uncle, like all old backelors since the 
Flood, being an incontrovertible authority on all matters connected with the 
wooing and winning of ladies fair, | need hardly say the result was the decision 
that I should pack up without delay, and take the canal-boat for Dublin, to 





catch the golden opportanity, and gather my laurels before they withered. yy, 
est -) 


father’s parting b e was to take for my minimum “ blood, beaut ; 
tthousalil ;” nothing less than which, he said, would clear Lisnish ane five 
ve me his duelling- pistols, and good store of advice beside. My a 

t 


find old mare), Amima, Miss Cantley, Palais Royale, a fine chesnut mare, by | Hugh 
’s dam, that good runner, but plain mare, old Lucetta, by | 


threw her slippers after me for luck ; and thus prepared for all possible cont 

. o.¢ iI. 
gencies, I set out upon my expedition to seek adventures among the {air and 
select among the expected candidates her who was on the average most worth 
to bear away the palm. ny 

Let it be sup , for the sake of brevity, that I arrived safe at my ne 
ney’s end, found out the boarding-house frequented by my Connaught Fine 
became one of its most highly-fayored inmates ere I was an honr under the 
roof, and was put in possession of one of the bed-rooms kept for those in 
the hostess especially delighted to honor, number something, secon floor, to 
when I proceeded to divest myself of the soils and abominations of travel, thar 
I might without loss of time commence my campaign by delivering the few je. 
ters of introduction with which the good-will of the neighbors had provided 
me. 

I had been taught that a great deal depended on the first impression I shouig 
make ; and, in order that my appearance might be in concord with the pugna. 
city on which my claims were to be founded, I determined my first impression 
should be a striking one; and so it was. ‘‘Maybe you won't be a posy!” wa; 
the delighted exclamation of our family valet, ashe packed up the garments in 
which I was to conquer; and, all things considered, I rather think I was a posy 
My coat was « nice cool grass-green, set off with gold buttons; my waist was 
azure, prettily relieved by a scarlet scarf, and further ornamented by a handsome 
silver watch-guatd. Having donned this pleasing attire, I was about setting of 
on my errand, when chancing to cast my eye to the houses at the other side of 
the street, which, thongh a genteel enough sort of locality, was rather more 
narrow than is usual in Dublin, I thought [ detected in the apartment of the op- 
posite domicile corresponding with my own, the graceful movements of a female 
figure. ‘“ Be always reconnoitring,”’ was one of Uncle Hugh’s favorite maxims, 
and I prepared to put it in practice, straining my eye to catch another glance. 
“Decency, Hugh !” was my first impulse on the occasion; but, alas for poor 
human nature! Curiosity soon got the better of it. ‘‘ Pshaw! it’s only the 
housemaid,” remonstrated Impulse No. one. ‘‘ My head to a halfpenny that j: 
isn't,” responded No. twe. ‘* When did a spider-brusher move with such q 
step as that !’’—* Take care, or you'll see something you won't like,” hinted 
Decency. ‘I wonder what that same might be,”’ suggested Curiosity. And 
so they went on, pro and con, like Gregg and Maguire, until I, as umpire, gaye 
it in favor of Curiosity, who, according to my judgment, had decidedly the best 
of the argument. And soJ gazed long and ardently, and ever and anou the fairy 
vision flitted by, now advancing into light, now receding into darkness, and once 
or twice, by approaching the window, partially displaying a beauty which, even 
in dishabiile, made my heart jump within me. At length my eyes, growing more 
accustomed to the obscurity, was able to keep her longer in view, to scan her 
loveliness better. She couldn’t be more than eighteen; marble wasn’t fairer 
than her forehead and neck, nor sunset richer thanher cheek. Even at that dis. 
tance, the merry play of a bright blue was perceptible ; and her hair, when she 
released it, flowed in ringlets of the richest auburn. She was of the middle 
height, or less; a proportion which, though not loved in Connaught, ever found 
favor in my eyes. The Fairy Queen would have withered with envy had she 
seen her hands. And in a word, under the influence of so many united charms, 
Hugh Kelly of Lisnisky was ready to die of love or some similar disorder,—and 
small blame to him. “* Come,” thought I to myself,‘ this isn’t a bad beginning 
If she has the needful in other respects, my market is made. I need hardly des- 
pair while such a pleasant proximity exists between us. And please the pipers, 
if we continue to abide so near one another, there shall be no good time lost— 
none, at least, that assurance can improve.” 

Full of these intents on the lady’s behalf, I continued to look on, lowering 
after every glance the standard of thousands, in consideration of which I was 
authorised to create a Mrs. Kelly junior. I was willing to confess at once that 
even less than five, with so much beauty, would be quite unobjectionable. As 
she emerged from her dishabille I became still more humble in my desires, until 
at last, in the full spirit uf disinterestedness, like poor Lear’s recreant daughter, 
I was drawn to ask myself, ‘‘ What need one’” especially when, after display- 
ing her taste by the selection of a most appropriate gown and bonnet from the 
heap of millinery which she had drawn from its repository, she again appeared 
armed cap-d-pie in loveliness, a beauty from top to toe. I was caught—fairly 
caught. My money calculations vanished like snow on the river, and I felt only 
anxious on the question how I was to make known to the lady herself the mag- 
nitude of the sacritice I was making ia her favor. A most unaccountable inci- 
dent removed the difficulty. It was nodeception—none whatever. May I ne- 
ver taste matrimony, but she kissed her hand with the most winning grace, and 
bowed apparently towards the window in which I had stationed myself. [ started 
back with surprise, it never having occurred to me that she had observed me, or 
that in such a short space of time I could have advanced so far in her good 
graces. 

“‘ By the powers!” thought I, “if my natural gifts don’t fail me now, the 
acquaintance shall be on a very pretty footing fora first interview.” I advanced 
to the window again; there was the lady still bowing and curtseying, as if 
her heart was still set on the matter. I was never outdone in politeness yet, 
particularly among the fair sex; so not to lose my character in this instance, [ 
threw up the window to make my good manners more visible, and laying one 
hand on my heart, kissed away with the other, in the delighted consciousness 
that I was born to be a hero among the women, and that by the ladies of Dublin 
—may their discrimination be rewarded !—true merit would ever be appreciated 
and regarded. But my vis-d-vis—oh! horror of horrors! she stood a moment 
motionless, as it were, and dumb-foundered, and then springing angrily forward, 
caught the tassel of the window-blind, and with a jerk that was devilish neat 
making a job for the glazier, drew a screen of grey lawn between us. 

What could it meant Had I been too forward! Was it coquetry on her 
cam Had I gone farther than her advances would warrant! Scarcely. In fine, 

was puzzled and perplexed, frightened and chop-fallen. J was prepared to meet 
women a little unintelligible ; but to be set so completely at fault never entered 
into my calculations. However, nothing could be done at present; so, hoping 
that we might soon understand one another better, I put my introductions into 
my pocket, breathed a sigh over my mismanagement of such a promising affair, 
and descending, made my way into the street. 

I had just reached the flags when a smart carriage, with a pair of light chest- 
nuts drew up opposite the Sow: I stood a moment to admire them, and surely 
it was my evil genius that placed such a temptation in my way ; for while [ was 





drive on. I looked with some surprise to see who spoke; for the vehicle was 
untenanted but a minute before, and I had not perceived any one enter it since. 


my mal-apropos civilities. I could have sunk into the ground, if such a thing 
as a hole was in the tough pavement ; but to run away was out of the question. 
I was struck motionless. Never did [ think that so much of anger could be con- 
centrated in a woman’s eye. That it augured very little for the furtherance of 
our acquaintance was certain, and equally so that coquetry had nothing to do wit 
her displeasure. Yet how were her movements to be accounted for otherwise’ 
A thought struck me, a stirring thought, from which I could have shrunk into 4 
corner. It might be that the Tittle beauty in the solitude of her chamber, and 
in the vanity of her heart, had been practising the es which she intended to 
exhibit for the benefit and behoof of those to whom her next visit was to be pid. 
My blood ran cold at the idea. If such were the case—and what else could be 
the case '—if that were the true explanation of her smiles and other complaisaa- 
ces, then never did living man make a more ludicrous debit in the profession 0 
lady-killing than mine; and the worst of it was, I couldn’t but regard my signal 
failure as neither more nor less than a just judgment for peeping into such § 
“ forefended place” as a lady’s bed-chamber. So in the bitterness of my heart! 
vowed a vow, and breathed a prayer. The vow was, that were I to live to thé 
age of Methuselah, I would never again be tempted to make love unless on ‘ait 
and legitimate grounds ; the prayer, that if ever the story was told to the world, 
I = have the telling of it myself. 

I delivered my letters, paid my visits, and received sundry invitations to ce! 
tain small dinner and tea parties onthe morrow and the following days. Al'et 
which I was sauntering down Westmoreland Street with the intent of calling # 
some tailor’s, and making such additions to my rustic attire as would render MY 
person more fitting to appear at the metropolitan festivities, when I thought 
recognised in a gentleman walking a few paces before me my old friend Tom 
Beecher, of the —th, with whom I had been on the most agreeable footing wh? 
he lay in garrison at Ath'one. A second glance convinced me I was right, 
hurrying forward to arrest his notice, I was in another moment in a fair way ° 
furnishing the College of Su with a small case of dislocation of the shou! 
der, from the frank and friendly cordiality with which I was received. 

“*My dear fellow!” exclaimed I, “I never could have foreseen this pleasu!® 
I thought the —th were in Gibraltar, or Malta, or some such out-of-the-w#! 
place, by this time.” 

“Ah! peace be with the old —th, barring when it’s war time!” w2s - 
doleful reply. “They have no longer a lien on me. I am nowa civilian, Hug 
—civil as yourself—a tame, domesticated citizen. Didn't you hear what °¢? 
pened to me ?” . - 
“No,” said I, rather startled by his manner. ‘“ No court-martial, I hope ; 
“Oh! damn all court-martials !” ejaculated the ci-devant militaire ; ‘* 0°; . 
a court-matrimonial—married, Hugh, married. One comfort is, she’s the we 
somest woman in Dublin, and brought me both money and interest. But the - 
son of a sea-cook, her father, insisted that if I didn’t consent to forswe4 - 
army, and live clean and like a gentleman, I should take her without his consen » 








thus unconsciously occupied, a sharp angry voice called to the coachman to | “ 


Oh! such a glance of recognition as I received !—it was herself the object of r 
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and that was a thing not to be thought of. So wish me joy, if you think I de- 
serve it.” 

«J do wish you joy with all my heart !” exclaimed I, grasping his hand. ‘“ And 
who is the lady ?” ' 

«Since you must know,” he answered, “ she is, as Byron says, 

*‘ The only daughter, 
Of an old man who lives upon the water’— 

a stiff old sea-captain. I met her at a ball in the Rotunda, and admired her so 
much, that somehow or other it pleased her to take a liking to me, and we pass- 
ed a good deal of our time together. In the mean time the old father was order- 
ed for sea, and what to do with the lady puzzled him. He proposed to send her 
back to school ; bat, between ourselves, I believe she gave him a hint that if he 
did, she wouldn’t be likely to make a very long abode there. So the old dog made 
a virtue of necessity, ‘and let us get married ; first premising, however, as I told you, 
that he had determined that his daughter's husband should belong to neither of 
those vagabond toga oy the Army or Navy, if he was to have any voice in 
the election. Then as he had interest enough to procure me a snug appoint~- 
ment in the Castle, I sold out to please all parties, and am now no longer dan- 
gerous te man, woman or child, but plain Tom Beecher, at your service. But 
apropos, by Jove! I was near forgetting. So you've taken up-the trade of 
manslaughter, hey?” ) 
+ “Pooh! now, Beecher, don’t quiz!” I replied, with a smile. ‘ I assure you 
I have been bored to death about that unfortunate duel, and must certainly run 
and hide myself somewhere if people go on in this manner.” But although I 
deprecated all mention of it, my heart danced with delight at finding my prow- 
ess so public, encouraged as { was by the story of his good fortune, which 
Beecher had just recounted, ard which I had resolved that mine should rival. 

“If you are not engaged to-day, Hugh,” continued he, after enjoying his 
laugh, “ you must come and dine with me. Emily never in her life saw a man 
who fought a duel, and you never saw Emily ; so it will be a mutual treat when 
I introduce Mrs. Tom her to the hero of Lisnisky.” 

I assented of course; and after walking about for an hour or 80, and recount- 
ing all the country news, my host intimated that it was time to turn our faces 
dinnerward, and accordingly, under his guidance, after making some apologies 
for my dress, &c. I proceeded towards his home. After passing a few streets, 
I perceived that I was going very much in the direction whence I had set out in 
the morning, and as we advanced I became still more positive. At last we reach- 
ed the head of the street in which was my temporary abode, and the scene of my 
most mortifying humiliation. A vague and indefinable sensation of fear began 
to pervade me as Beecher entered it. I had scarcely nerve to inquire, 

‘«Ts it in this street you live, Tom 1” 

‘Never guessed truer in your life, old boy,” was the frank reply ; and before 
I had recovered the first shock of the many misgivings called up by that piece of 
information, I stood with him at the very door of the habitation, whose lady oc- 
cupant had given me such a lesson in discretion a few hours before, and read on 
the brass plate that it was the domicile of Mr. Thomas Beecher. 

And she was his wife. The discovery utterly overwhelmed me. I felt my- 
self dragged to the very jaws of destruction, like a criminal whom some uncor- 
rollable destiny urges to his punishment. Instinct bade me fly ; but she might 

well have held her tongue, for I had lost the very power of motion ; and even 
bad I possessed it, was unable to frame the commonest excuse for such a proce- 
ure. I was thus led unresisting into the hall, delivered my hat and gloves to 
@he servant, and stood committed before my consciousness returned. Mrs. 
Beecher had gone out in the carriage, and was expected back every moment, was 
he answer given to my entertainer, when he inquired for his wife. So far for- 
une seemed willing to repair the damage she had done me. I had at least a few 
noments granted to collect my scattered senses, and lay down some plan to ex- 
icate myself. One of two lines I saw that I should adopt,—either make a frank 
onfession, and get myself kicked out at once ; or boldly stand my ground, and 
un the chance of Mrs. B. possessing discretion enough to hold her tongue until 
uch times as I should be able by the most suppliant apologies to disarm her re- 
entment, if such a biessed opportuaity should ever occur. Hopeless as was 
his latter alternative, I concluded by adopting it. 

A long and terrible period of suspense followed. I doubt if there was a sin- 
gle chair in the drawing-room which I did not occupy in its turn in the interim, 
s I fidgeted about, searching for peace on each of them, and finding it as uneasy 
as the other. Fortunately for me, Beecher stil! rattled on, either not noticing my 
estlessness and agony at all, or else probably in the simplicity of his heart, at- 
ributing it to mawvaise honte. At last a carriage was heard approaching. With 
he unfailing instinct of fear I detected the sound, when to any other ear it 
ould have been imperceptible. Before the vehicle turned into the street at all, 
could have sworn it was bearing my doom, and I was right. Beecher looked 
out of the window. 

6 Here she comes!” exclaimed he eagerly. “Excuse me, Hugh, for a mo- 
ent,”’ and he bolted down stairs to receive his wife, leaving me to muster my 
ourage for the dreaded interview, which was now inevitable. 

Courage, indeed! it's easy to talk about it. A man may have pluck enough 
to stand quietly ten paces from the muzzle of a pistol now and then, when a rea- 
sonable occasion requires him, or face his nag against a seven foot wal! when it 

tands between him and the sport ; but, by the powers! I’ll never take such de- 
monstrations as these for courage again. They are but trifles to the trials I un- 
derwent in that quiet, silent drawing-room alone, nothing to keep up the steam. 

With such aa infernal and unforeseen éclaircissement hanging over me, involving 

such an utter downfall of all the hopes and schemes which led me with their 
® bright promises from the retirement of Lisnisky ; all my innocent attempts at 
fascination converted by some malign influence into the most unimaginable atro- 
cities, and that, too, against the wife of the only friend I had within sixty miles, 
from whom I now stood a much better chance of getting a kicking than decent 
entertainment, of being treated as a recreant than as a knight-errant, detected in 
such an aggravated offence after winging poor O’ Fogarty for merely perpetrating 
a joke on the sisterhood of Roscommon ; and then, the ridicule ; why I had no- 
thing to expect but to be the standing jest of Connaught for the next three ge- 
nerations at least. Oh! that I had never pretended to chivalry! Oh! that I 
had never been tempted to pass the Shannon! How gladly would I have 
consented to return home by easy stages, at the rate of a duel a mile, if I 

ould bat get out of this scrape undetected; but such a hope was vain. I 
could already in anticipation feel the toe of Beecher’s boot. To sit still was 
impossible. 

I heard the carriage drive off, the hall-door close. In another minute my fate 
was to be decided. It occurred to me to levant through the window. Alas ! 
when I reconnoitred I observed a bristling row of iron spikes, twelve feet be- 
neath, upon which I should necessarily be impaled in such an attempt—a mode 
of quitting the world highly discreditable to any man of delicate feelings, 
and, moreover, Open to many ugly insinuations. A beggar-boy was strolling 
along the street, whistling carelessly. Oh! what would { not have given to 
be ste to change places with him unobserved ; ay, or even to give one good 
waoistle. 

My sufferings were cruelly protracted ; doors opened and closed ; footsteps 
passed to and fro, but none came up. At last, after a considerable and unac- 

ountable delay, the softly-carpeted stairs gave note of warning. I shrank into 
the farthest and darkest corner of the room, having previously drawn down the 
window-blinds, in the hope of preventing immediate recognition at least, and 
thus — me a chance of making my peace inthe meantime. The door 
opened. 

‘‘ Hey ! what the deuce is all this?” exclaimed Beecher, as he entered with 
his lady. ‘ Where are you, Hugh, and why have you enveloped yourself in all 
this darkness? afraid of startling Mrs. Beecher, I suppose, by too sudden an ap- 
earance '—thoughtfal, faith! Well, Emily, this unseen and considerate gen- 
‘eman is Mr. Hugh Kelly, the resuscitator of chivalry, the champion of woman. 
kind, the ensanguined defender of Rescommon and its purity, a lion in the field, 
ruculent and merciless, but a very lamb in the drawing-room ; so you needn’t be 
)*' all frightened when you see him. Appear, Hugh, in the mildest form you can 
assume, appear, and know Mrs. Thomas Beecher.” And, so saying, he, with a 
Thost imposing mimicry of tragic seriousness, drew up the blind, and disclosed 
me, trembling and humbled, to the view 6f the lady. 

What!” she exclaimed, starting back, with an expression of unmitigated 

burprise, which I, at least knew to be unaffected, but which Beecher misinterpret- 

aug as an attempt to enter into the spirit of his joke, applauded until the room 

mang with his laughter. ‘ What!” continued the astonished Mrs. B. “this— 
iis—are you really, sir, Mr. Hugh Kelly ?” 

“Ob, by Jove! this is too good!” roared Beecher; “she expected you to 
nave appeared in a coat of mail, or in the likeness of Raw-head and bloody-bones, 
‘the very least.” , 

‘Yes, ma’am,” I ventured to reply in a scarcely audible voice ; ‘and I trust 
shail be able to win your forgiveness for whatever offence my appearance has 
ver given you.” She looked at me, and then at him ; the angry flush began to 
‘ce trom her brow; she saw me shrinking confused and conscious, him enjoy- 
"g ‘ie scene with the wildest mirth; the utter absurdity of our different posi- 
‘ons struck her at last,so,making a demure courtesy,she welcomed me to Dublin, 
‘sing at the same time that 1 might be able to find a suitable subject for my 
“goterrantry, I was safe: the load was taken off my heart. She thought 

: “n ass, it is true; but her thinking so had saved me from ass’s treatment, 

! was thankful. 

— ‘ I soon found what an anomaly it is in a man to pronounce himself safe 
i as he is at the mercy of a woman. Every moment during dinner I was 
> - of my danger; now asly allusion; now a mischievous glance of 
a oe ued enjoyment plunged me into a fever of apprehension, from which 
ne a exertions of my puzzled but amused host were vainly used to 







































“There’s Kelly trying to catth your eye, my love,” said he, when the first 
course was removing. 

_ “ Let me assure you, Tom,” she drily answered, “it would make you quite 
jealous if I were to tell you how successful Mr. Kelly has been in his endeavors 
to catch my eye.” 

“* Now for it,” thought I, as I bowed to the malignant beauty, and with a ve- 
hement effort gui wn a glass of port to prepare me for what was coming ; 
bet no, it was all heathen Greek to Tom. He had already in his own imagina- 
tion discovered a sufficient cause for her mirth, and a sufficient meaning for her 
double entendres, and the burst of ringing laughter with which she received my 
deprecatory glances, confirmed him m his mistake. 

_“* Well, Hugh,” said he, “joking apart, and without the least intention in 
life of giving you offence, but out ef pure, irrepressible curiosity, will you fa- 
vor me by informing me who the deuce made that coat!” 

Oh! Mickey Neale—Mickey Neale! tailor-in-chief of Lisnisky, and the 
parts adjacent, often in the bitterness of my heart I had cursed you that day, 
when observing the many quizzical glances thtown upon the unfortunate garment 
in question, the very triumphs of your art, when in the simplicity of my heart 
I sported it in the streets among the more correctly decorated : little did I think 
I should so soon have cause to bless its very deformity for creating such an 
unforeseen diversion in my favor. My hopes rose again, and higher than 
ever; for, with areasonable and fertile provocation for her misplaced hilarity 
there was little danger of any éclaircissement being produced by the true ex- 
planation of it. There’s goedin everything, if people had only eyes to see it ; 
but I flatter myself I am the first who ever discovered the advantage of wearing 
a laughable coat. With something more of self-possession than I had felt 
since my entry into the house, I answered Beecher’s question ; and, following 
the clue with which he had so unintentionally supplied me, commenced recount- 
ing sundry anecdotes of Mickey apropos to his handiwork, some false, some 
true, but all calculated to the best of my power to keep up the laughter un- 
der which I expected to escape; and I succeeded, and at last had the inde- 
scribable felicity of closing the door after my tormentor, shutting her and her 
infernal secret, and all the cares it had cost me, altogether out of our sympo- 
sium, feeling on the occasion like a man who, after spending the night dreaming 
that he was sitting on a volcano, is awakened to be told that his thirty-first cou- 
sin is dead, and has left him a thousand a-year. 

‘‘Hugh;” said Beecher to me rather gravely as I was resuming my seat, 
and rubbing my hands with glee,“draw over your chair. I want to have some 
serious conversation with you.” 

My heart sunk within me ; in vain I struggled to rid myself of the presenti- 
ment that sooner or later I would suffer the condign for my midemeanor, and 
everything accordingly frightened me. With a ghastly smile, [ intimated to 
him to proceed, which he did in manner following, after emptying his glass, and 
replenishing it and mine. 

‘‘ There are feelings, Hugh, that lie too deep to be understood in their full 
extent by others,—why don’t your drink your wine, man '—feelings of the mest 
sacred character, which will not bear the slightest violatiou.—I’ll thank you for 
the eee months ago I could not have understood them myself; at 
resent they must be unintelligible to you.—Perhaps you'd rather have punch? 
ou know, however, what a man would feel on being personally insulted ; mul- 
tiply that a hundred fold—(empty that glass, will you !)—multiply that a hun- 
dred fold, and you may form some idea of what a husband feels when an insult 
is offered to his wife !” 
*“* Oh, dear!—vh, dear!” I ejaculated to myself, “ will I never be out of 
this terrible scrape?” There was no mistaking what he was driving at, so I 
edged round as near to the door as I could, in order to be ready to bolt at the 
slightest warning, muttering at the same time something about my deep res- 
peet for Mrs. Beecher. 
‘“‘ Emily has complainedto me since her return,” continued he, “of a very 
gross insult that was offered to her this morning, into which the duties of a 
husband command me to inquire most rigidly.” So he knew it all the time, 
and was merely shamming his ignorance in order to lull me into a deceptive se- 
curity. 
‘Pray don’t say another word,” I stammered forth with difficulty.— 
“T'll set all to rights if you only allow me—only let me say a few words, 


just—” 


“Thank you, Hugh,—thank you!” said he, interrupting me, and seizing 
my hand with a most unaccountable expression of cordiality, before I was 
able to frustrate his attempt, and get out of his reach: “ I’m sure you will, and 
I can’t but regard it as fortunate that I should have met you just at the time 
when I was likely to require your assistance and experience; for, though 
Emily, poor thing ! doesn’t for a moment imagine what will be the result of 
her communication, you will at once see how I must act; but to the 
point a 

I was in a maze ; could it be that he didn’t suspect me to be the individual 
complained of There wasa chance of safety for me still, and [ listened eager- 
ly to his continuation. 

‘*You must know the house opposite mine is a boarding-house, and I 

have been frequently annoyed by its inmates previously, but to-day in parti- 

poo D-s ! but I'll break every bone in the fellow’s body: don’t you think 
ought?” 

«Oh | becalm—be ealm, Beecher,” said I, in a far more lugubrious tone 

than I wished, it being no part of my desire that he should perceive the inte- 
rest I took in well-doing of the incognito so menaced, 
“Calm—pooh! just listen,” continued my host, throwing off a glass of 
wine to keep his indignation from cooling. ‘‘A fellow, a rutfian, some igno- 
rant puppy or another, who has got himself planted in one of the front-rooms, 
has taken it into his head to play the spy into my apartments; and not content 
with that, had the audacity (may the devil fly away with him! I can hardly 
tell the story)—he has had the assurance this very day, after inspecting my 
wife dressing herself (she of course never dreaming of a spectator ;) not con- 
tent with that, and lest she should be ignorant of the insult already offered, as 
soen as she had concluded, and his curiosity was satisfied, he raised his window, 
and publicly kissed hands to her, and played off I know not how many more 
mummeries.” 

‘Shameful !” exclaimed I, with affected indignation, as was expected from 
me, after hearing such a graphic account of my indiscretion, “shameful, in- 
deed! but the poor creature may be mad—must be mad in fact, and ought to 
be looked after; or—or—probably, you know, there may be some mistake, you 
know, and then » 

‘‘ Curse it, no,” replied the irate husband, interrupting me. ‘‘I’ll soon satisfy 
you on that point,” and he pulled the bell-rope. alanis 

‘“‘ What—what are you about?” exclaimed I, in utter dismay, imagining 
he intended to submit Mrs. B. to my examination onthe subject. The servant 
appeared. , 

‘Send up Betty,” was the direction given to him, and he disappeared on 
his mission. ‘ You must know,” continued he to me, “that she was a witness 
to the whole affair; in fact, I believe, shared the fellow’s attentions on some 
previous occasions, until he raised his pretensions higher—for I find that accord- 
ing to her report this is a nuisance of old standing—at least she says she,has 
repeatedly observed him at his post, and would know him among a million.” 

What the deuce! Ali the dangersI had passec were as nothing to this 
one. I sprang from my seat the moment I obtained a clear conception of my 
peril, and placed my back to the door just as the Abigail laid her hand outside 
on the handle to open it and enter. Beecher looked at me in amazement, 
and rose from his chair. The chamber-maid pushed against the door, but I 
retained my post. 

‘““Tut—tut !”” said I, in 2 voice almost stifled with terror, “this would never 
do: youdon’t know what devils these chambermaids are. She would smoke 
your designs in a moment, and alarm the whole house, perhaps the whole neigh- 
bourhood. For mercy’s sake tell her to go about her business; do, now, and 
I’ll explain the whole thing to you. I assure you I have a most particular rea- 
son for not wishing her tocome in. There now, say you dont want her.” To 
make all sure, I turned the key. 

‘Really Ican’t understand what you're about,” was the stammering remark 
of the master of the house, whose authority I had so unceremoniously arrogated. 
“* How the deuce can the servants suspect but you’re an attorney going to prose- 
cute the rascal? You forget that Betty doesn’t know you at all,—never saw 
you inher life.” 

“Oh! who can tell that! they’re as sharp as needles,” said I, in extenua- 
tion of my abruptness; “‘there’s no knowing what she might say,—what 
whim she might take into her head.” : 

“Hang me if I ever saw a Connaughtman in my life so much afraid of en- 
countering womankind,” was his natural comment after he dismissed the cham- 
bermaid ; “‘ but, as you are determined to have your own way in the matter, 
pray let me know how you intend to act. You will go with a message, of 
course, to the ruffian!” ' 

« Why, you see, my dear fellow,” stuttered I,—“ you see that requires con- 
sideration ;—that is, of course, I undertake the affair. In fact, I should be very 
sorry to let it get into other hands ; but there may be difficulties, you know ;” 
and although it went to my heart to speak ill of myself, even incognito, I ad- 
ded, “‘ the person may not be such aone as you can meet. His conduct doesn’t 





speak much for his ility.” 

“ Nimporte—n’i: , I won't be particular,” was the truculent reply, “so 
you'd better go about it at once, and get six in the morning named for hour, 
if you can. 
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amen am I to know the man?” inquired I, in great hopes of raising @ 

“ | so ae - sae let her,” was the answer. 

“‘Much obliged,” I replied ; “ Betty might tell too mauch, 4 i 
myself of her information. How was the : described ; yout” far'l co 
naturally anxious to sound the full depth of his knowledge in that particular 

‘ As a tall, ill-looking fellow,” was his graphic reply, “‘ with immense black 
whiskers ; 2 shabby-genteel, audacious sort of customer ; wears a green coat, 
mes brass buttons, and the rest of his garb made up of several other glowing 
- — Rabe, just the man that might lawfully be suspected of such a piece 
I trembled as he gave these signs and tokens, all so isti 
which to = third person, whose mind was less Se ee = 
scribed Hugh Kelly the Younger, of Lisnisky, more legibly than would be gratie 
fying. Luckily for me, the chambermaid had followed the true instinct of her 
tribe by lying in the account she gave of her observation of my movements,— 
for had she confined hei report of my doings to what had actually occurred om 
that day, my confusion would of itself have directed his suspicions towards me ; 
but being through her exaggerations impressed with the belief that the delin- 
quent, whoever he was, h for some time a resident in Dublin, and occu~ 
pant of the reom, the scene of my ill-directed amiabilities, while he knew that 
I had but arrived that morning, his attention was totally turned away from the 
extraordinary and striking coincidences which existed between the outer man of 
the unknown and that of his perplered guest. This was the only solitary fea- 
ture in the whole transaction upon which I could found the slightest hope. We 
are very fond of alibis in Connaught ; and, if the worst went to the worst, 
(thanks to the mendacity of Mrs. Beecher’s maid, Betty,) I could, at least, esta- 
blish that proof of my innocence. But all depended on my being able to pre- 
vail on Beecher to forego his desire to have a personal interview with the ob- 
ject of his wrath, and every method which I had hitherto attempted was & 
failure. My hopes of escape were narrowing and vanishing. I saw that it be- 
hoved me to betake myself to what means of refuge I possessed. The case was 
desperate ; the gentleman ready to explode with impatience, and ee but s 

y 





reasonable excuse for taking the matter into his own hands, and personally vindi- 
cating the insulted delicacy of his wife by rushing across the street, and invadi 
the premises of the adversary. A desperate—a truly desperate remedy occu 

to me in this dilemma. I had no time to deliberate; it was neck-or-nothing 
with me: sosummoning all my assurance to my aid, I boldly exclaimed, 

“IT bet you a guinea I know the man.” 

“The devil you do,” replied Beecher, eyeing me witha very dubious ex- 
pression. 

“Yes,” answered I, still keeping up an appearance of nonchalance while I 
despatched my forlorn-hope,—* that is, if the house opposite be number twenty 
one ——— Street.” 

“ Well, so it is,” rejoined Beecher. “ Didn't you know all that before?” 
‘Pooh! how could I, and I only a few hours in Dublin ?” was my answer. 
“Tt must be the same man,” I boldly cortinued ; “it’s a most curious coinci- 
dence. I happen to know of a person lodging in that very house answering the 
description you have given in every particular. We had him in Athlone for 
some months, where f chanced to meet him, and to learn that this was his Dub- 
lin address ” 

“* Will you favor me with that gentleman’s name, if you please,” said Beech- 
er, very coolly, taking an inkstand from the mantelpiece, and otherwise prepa- 
ring himself for a scribble. 

“Certainly, if you wish,” I replied; “but it is much more material for you 
to know what will obviate the possibility of everything you have in contempla- 
tion. A circumstance like this requires that truth should be told even where 
delicacy and feeling would wish to conceal the fact. It pains me very much to 
have to acquaint you that the wretched man is mad; is subject, of course, to 
some lucid intervals ; but from what you have told me, it is evident he is now 
in one of his most outrageous fits ; common charity requires that the proprie- 
tor should be acquainted with the matter, in order that the poor creature may 
be removed as quietly and secretly as possible to some place of security, an of- 
fice which I shall take on myself before [ go to bed to-night.” 

“No go, Hugh,” was the cool rejoinder ; ‘it’s very creditable to you, and 
all that, to preserve me from the casualties of a duel; and I dare say (though 
you say nothing about it) you are not wholly disinterested in the welfare of your 
friend opposite either, since he turns out to be your friend ; but I tell you what, 
if he was as mad as the man that married his grandmother, he shan’t escape 
me.” 

2 Tut—tat, man !” said J, deprecatingly, ‘‘ would you ask a madman to fight 
a duel?” 

“Why,” exclaimed Beecher, “ my own private opinion is, that the deuce a 
man ever fought a duel but a madman. However, I don’t want to go to that 
length with him ; in consideration of his infirmity I'll be satisfied if I find he’s 
really out of his senses ; for whieh purpose you and I, Hugh, will step across 
the street now, while Emily is getting tea ready, and will hear what he has te 
say for himself,” and he rose to depart. 


Another chance remained, my last, and I tried it, With a grave and solemm 
expression I asked, ‘‘ And how would you act, Beecher, in case you were not 
satisfied on that point, when I tell you in addition, that the unfortunate being 
whom you wrongly designate as my friend is neither more nor less than a com- 
mon bagman ?” 
‘‘A common bagman!” slowly repeated the infuriated husband. “ A bag- 
man dare to treat my wife in that manner! Then, by Mercury, god of trade, 
I'll supply him with as choice a bagfull of sorebones as ever Phil Crampton ope- 
rated on.” To my inexpressible horror he made a burst towards the door to set 
about putting his truculent threat in execution. This was a contingency for 
which | had not atall calculated. I scarce knew what to do, but at all riskshe 
should be prevented. I sprang in his way, to prevent his egress, using every 
entreaty that self-preservation could suggest ; but he refused to listen to any- 
thing. A slight scuffle and some loud words ensued ; for between wine and ex- 
citement, he was one part drunk and three parts unmanageable. The noise 
we made became louder, and was responded to at last by an outcry in the hall 
outside, which gathered finally to the door leading into the apartment. The 
uproar increased, and the frenzies of my fear kept pace with it. Mrs. Beecher’s 
voice rose amid the din, accompanied by another female squeak, which I attri- 
buted to the dreaded chambermaid. Violent but ineffectual efforts were made 
to open the door, which, it may be remembered, I had previously secured. The 
usual process failinc, another was resorted to, and finally it was burst in, disco- 
vering to the view of the alarmed intruders the master of the house and his guest 
tugging at each other in good earnest—for, in the delirium of my terror, I be- 
lieve I made rather aserious attack on my host, perhaps in instinctive anticipa- 
tion of the scene I knew was preparing for me. We were torn asunder by the 
footman. Mrs. B. flung herself, faimting and screaming, into the arms of her 
husband, whose place, as my antagonist, the saucepan showed an inclination to 
assume. I had no time for ceremony ; and, as the coast was clear, I content- 
ed myself with flooring the ambitious man of livery, and leaping across his pros- 
trate body plunged through the group, gained the hall, seized my hat and bolt- 
ed—would that I could say unrecognised. The accents of a female voice rang 
in my ears as Ideparted. ‘Och, you ugly Turk!” was its burden, “ wasn’t it 
bad enough for you to go coort the misthrees, without axin’ to murther the mas- 
ther after !” Bentley’s Miscellany for March, 1341. 
—_— 
Runntne Matcn acarnst Trme.—Paddy, well known for years past to every 
one who hunts with her Majesty’s buck-hounds as one of the most extraordinary 
characters in the county of Bucks, who invariably follows the hounds from the 
‘turn out” to the “ take,” and always in at “the death,” was backed to run, 
on Thursday last, by Mr. Dodd, of Slough, four miles, on the Frogmore-road, 
near Windsor, in twenty-three minutes twenty-nine seconds. Time was back- 
ed (five pounds aside) by Mr. Harley, stone-mason, of Windsor. Three o'clock 
was the time named for the match tocome off. At that hour there was Paddy 
and his backer, but Mr. Harley was non est. The sum deposited in the hands 
of the stake-holder was, of course, claimed by Mr. Dodd, and handed over; 
but as several hundreds were present to witness the race, Paddy was determin- 
ed they should not be disappointed, and at four o'clock, off he started. His run- 
niag was first-rate, although not at the top of his speed, and he covered the four 
miles in twenty-two minutes fifty-seven seconds—thirty-two seconds within the 
time he was backed to perform it in. The deposit forfeited by the backer of 
time, was immediately handed over to Paddy, and a collection made for him on 
the ground to the amount of “ something handsome.” Paddy, about six months 
ago, ran eight miles against the celebrated Winkfield shepherd, and beat him. 
ie ran the distance in less than forty-eight minutes. He is now to be backed 
to run twenty-one miles against any man in the kingdom for one hundred pounds. 
He is an honest worthy fellow, not to be “ bought,” and will never “ sell.” It 
is expected a match will come off, in the course of the spring, for £100, be- 
tween Paddy and the celebrated Drinkwater. 


Madame Perrot, the fascinating danseuse, better known in this country as 
Carlotta Grisi, has lately made ber debut as a vocalist in an operatic 
entitled, “ Zingaro,” by Fontana, in which she is stated to have display 
as much ability as a singer as she is so well known to possess as a first-rate 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 





The match for $10,000 a side, between W. H. Parnort’s br. c. Westwind, by 
Imp. Chateau Margaux, and Messrs. Camp & Buevin’s b. h. Baywood, by Edi- 
tor, Four mile heats, will come off over the Bascombe Course, Mobile, on the 
2d Monday in January, 1842. Upon reference to the report in another column, 
it will be seen that Westwind won the Four mile purse at the late Mobile 
Meeting, beat ing a fine field. 

Westwind is the property of Gen. Tuos. B. Scort, of Lowndes Co. Ala. 
but he has disposed of the racing qualities of the horse to Mr. Parrott, of Lou- 
isiana, for the term of two years, for $3000. 


Closing of Stakes.—It is proper to remind our Northern turfmen that the day 
for closing numerous stakes is close at hand. Four stakes are open for the 
Spring Mecting on the Eagle Course, Trenton ; all of them close on the Ist of 
April, Thursday next. ; ; 

There are three stakes open for the Beacon Course Meeting, which will close 
on the 15th of April. 

The stakes for the Camden and Philadelphia meeting have been hitherto ad- 
vertised to close on the Ist of May. Yesterday we received a letter from one of 
the Proprietors of the Camden Course, informing us that it was an oversight on 
the part of one of them to fix upon the lst of May—as at that time nearly 
every colt in training will have had a trial. We are therefore desired to say 
that the three stakes so advertised will close on the 15th of April, and the stake 
No. 3 should likewise be so altered as tc open to all 3 years old; it is not con- 
fined to “those that never won arace.” The letter was received at too late 
an hour to make the alteration in the advertisement itself. 

The two stakes open for the meeting at Washington, D. C., close oa Thurs- 
day next (April Ist). 

We are requested to announce that the Spring Meeting over the National 
Course at Washington, D. C., will commence on the 31st of May—the day fixed 
for the meeting of Congress. Good purses will be offered by the Proprietor, 
and other particulars given in due time. The stakes for the Meeting promise to 
fill well. It is a good move on the part of the Proprietor thus to postpone his 
Meeting—at least it will relieve the members of Congress of some of the ennui 
ofa hot summer session, and may bring Southern gentlemen on to the North 
earlier than usual. : 

Mr. Hotmeap has seven in training at the National Course, under the charge 
of Pleasant H. Rowlett ; among the number is Gov. Sprice’s Maid of North- 





Abdallah’s advertisement was crowded out last week; it may be found to- 
day, however, in the appropriate column. 


The Imported mare Maria Black, by Filho-da-puta dam by Smolensko, has 


been sold te Wittis Roperts, Esq. of Montgomery County, Ky. for $4000. 


Maria Black has been one of the most distinguished performers on the Southern 





We learn from one of our private letters that the Hon. Batie Peyton's 
Black Maria, died as far back as the month of January last, from bots. 





The Sire of Harkaway.—Our readers will recollect that several weeks since (in 


our paper of Jan. 16th) we gave a bit of scandal in regard to the sire of Harkaway. 


We had heard it as a prevalent rumor in England, and from a letter now before 
us from the owner of Economist, we learn that a report was in circulation last 
year that Economist was not the sire of Harkaway, but the paternity was then 
given to Barkston, Mr. Ferguson’s horse,—Velocipede is now named as his sire. 

Mr. Persss, the owner of Economist states distinctly that the mare was at 
his residence in Ireland for three years. He writes that, “ At the breaking up 
of Lord Cuanmorris’s establishment in 1833, I took care and kept Fanny 
Dawson, the dam of Harkaway, being then stinted to Economist and in foal 
of Harkaway, for six months thereafter; then I delivered her to a friend of Mr. 
Ferguson, for him, who,sent he: to Mr. Gordon's of Sheep Bridge in the Coun- 
ty Down, when she foaled this extraordinary horse, Harkaway.” 

The letter further states that it is untrue that Mr. Ferguson ever rode Harka- 
way to hounds, though we have seen the statement over and over. Both Harka- 
way and Economist are now covering at Newmarket ; the former at thirty, and 
the latter at twenty guineas. From the same source we learn that “ Lord Sligo 
has a yearling colt by Economist, the same color as Harkaway, and which pro- 
mises to be as large and strong. He has been nominated for the Derby and St. 
Leger, and his Lordship, who has bred many and first-rate horses, says that he 
is the most promising and finest colt he ever bred; he calls him Sordid.” 

Economist paid last year, clear of all his expenses, £800 at Newmarket. He 
is this year limited to fifty mares, and his owner now congratulates himself for 
not parting with him to come to America. 





Count Badger.—We have received a second letter from Capt. Nicnotas 
Davis of Alabama in relation to the sire of Old Mistress, lawe Honey Dew. We 
deem the publication of the whole Jetser unnecessary since the very satisfactory 
statement of Capt. D. in our paper of the 13th inst. We cannot imagine how 
a false impression as to the pedigree of Old Mistress could become so general as 
it must have been in Mobile. It could not assuredly have been the intent of 
our intelligent correspondent C. J. B. F. or of the senior Editor, to inflict in- 
jury upon the present owner of Count Badger, or to reflect upon the former 
owner of Old Mistress. The rumor taken up by them must have been very 
generally credited ; se much so, that it was not considered by them as a rumor. 
From the last letterof Captain Davis we make the following extract, which is 

entirely conclusive, and again express our regret for the wrong impression that 
anay have been made through this paper. 

“Mr. Porter has permitted himself to say, (no doubt he thought so) ‘ she is by 
Leviathan, has his length and shape, Muley ears and all.’ Whatever of injury 
the publications in the “ Spirit,” may inflict upon the worthy man, who now mana- 
ges and has an interest in the services of the Count for the present season, cannot 
well be averted by this publication in the Spirit of the Times. It may, however, 
be proper for me, here to state, that in one instance and one only, was any mare 
of mine ever put to Leviathan and to a horse of my own in the same season. 
This occurred in 1831; my old Potomac mare, old Fisher, grandam of Julia 
Fisher, was covered by Leviathan, the whole season, and when brought home, 
in June or July, was believed not tobe in foal, and was served by Gift, (a young 
Oscar horse of mine) and produced a chesnut filly, very like the Leviathan stock, 
and was sold to Major Nat. Terry, of Limestone Ala., as having been got by 
either Leviathan or Gift. 

“ As to Old Mistress, I owe it to myself again to assert that her dam, Timora, 
was never covered by Leviathan out in the season of 1832, and that the produce 
was Authentic, sold to Mr. Vance Johnson, of Mobile—that she was put to 
Count Badger in ’33, 34, and ‘35. The produce of the service of 1834, was 
the chesnut filly, Honey Dew, now Old Mistress. Nor was Timora off my plan- 


" tation, nor within 130 miles of Leviathan—nor was she served by any other than 


the Count during those three seasons. Now, Mr. Editor, although your Senior 
and myself agree, I presume, that ‘‘ Leviathan is all sorts” of a horse, yet he 
cannot think | this statement of facts, that Old Mistress is his daughter, tho’ 
«she has his length and shape, Muley ears and all.” I know, Sir, it is not pus- 
sible for the generous and brave to feel pleasure in detracting from humble me- 
rit, although it may please to add a wreath to the chaplet of so great a victor as 
Leviathan himself ; and I am sure, unless greatly mistaken in “ York’s Tail Son,” 
that his generous nature would spurn the slightest injustice to man or horse ; 
yet, 1 am constrained to say that his report does injustice to both. 
“ Nicu. Davis.” 














“N.” of Arkansas. 
* BATESVILLE, Feb. 24, 1841. 


My Dear P.,—Cullen, trainer for Tonstatt & Sarrorp starts up to Fayette- 
ville with a string of three ;—General Result, by Imp. Consol ; Dick Learey, 
by Tom Fletcher ; and tna, by Volcano. The first and second are compara- 
tively untried—they have great speed. The filly is a “‘ good ’un.” 

There is a prospect of fine racing this Spring at Fort Smith. The purses are 
large, and the horses in attendance will be numerous. Lady Stock, by Stock- 
holder, dam by Powtomac, I think very much of. I believe she could be made 
to go in 7:49—7:53. She has great size, fine stride, and stands the spur with- 
out flinching. Workman, by Imp. Luzborough, was destined to cut a tall figure 
on the Turf but for the unfortunate accident which befel him,—he had great 
speed and endurance. He is the property of Major Ex1as Rector of the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Smith, and ought to make a valuable stallion, as he is purely 
and fashionably bred. 

Some years since, in company with several friends, I was travelling to Texas. 
At Washington we hired a stuttering black man as our valet de chambre, and at 
that period there was no liquor in the country, excepting what was made at a 
steam distillery, belonging to the late A. M. Oaktey—(as gallant and generous 
a spirit as ever breathed), which from a peculiar odor it had, acquired the sobri- 
quet of “stinking Oakley.”’ It had rained hard on us the day we reached Red 
river, and after we all had secured places in the flat boat, one of the party called 
on Mose to draw his bottle on the ferryman. He did so, anc the ferryman no 
sooner got a smell than he broke out with “ why this is some of that d——d 
stinking Oakley!” You should have seen the indignation of Mose (who, by- 
the-bye, was fresh from the still-house) as he stuttered forth his reply of ‘‘ No, 
sir, it is none of yourd——d stinking Oakley—it is some of my own make,—I 
made it yesterday.” Ever yours, N. 





Edgar’s Stud Book. 

Mr. Editor,—In looking over the “ Spirit of the Times,” of Jan. 23d, 1841, 
my attention was arrested by the heading of “ Edgar’s General Stud Book”’ over 
the signature of ‘‘ Veritas.” Having purchased the «1st volume, I was induced 
to read the piece. Being of the opinion that to obtain the public favor, an au- 
thor of such a work ought to merit it, I began to reflect whether Mr. Edgar 
merited further support in his work ; and I recollected upon examining my pur- 
chase that my dissatisfaction caused me some few years since to enquire of a 
friend why it was such brilliant stars on the American Turf and in the American 
Breeding Stable, were left out of the Stud Book, as Sir Archy, Old Reality, 
Virginian, Sir Charles, and a host of others! The reply was, he thought there 
was some pique or enmity to that distinguished father of the Turf, Col. Wm. R. 
Jounson, which induced Mr. Edgar to leave out all the horses in which Col. J. 
had an interest When I considered that the excuse of not having reached 
their turn could not assist, because the progeny of some of them was to be found 
in the Stud Book, I thought there seemed a probability at least of its being the 
cause. 
into your columns will give him an opportunity of explaining ; but, Sir, if in- 
justice is not done him, and in making a standard work of such a publication, he 
permits such unworthy motives to interfere with his duties to the public, I can- 
not encourage his work, and surely ‘‘ Veritas” will not complain that Mr. Edgar 
does not receive Justice. 


If injustice has been dune Mr. Edgar in this suspicion, admitting this 





Letter from Pete Whetstone. 
Devil’s Fork of Little Red River, Feb. 24, 1841. 


My Dear Mister Editor,—You needn't think becase Pete has got into that 
paper way over yonder, he has forgot his old friends. When Pete fails to fork 
up for old and tried friends, there must be a harder run on him than there was 
on the United States Bank, and I guess six millions of the hard stuff is nigh on 
enough to make any thing come in. 

We have had a tolerable tight winter—cold enough sometimes to make a 
goose stand on one leg. But Jim and Dan ain’t been idle—they have made the 
deer see sights, and as to koons, the way they have used them up is sinful. Only 
think Peltry is worth thirty cents a pound, and coon skins three bits a piece. 
Jim says if they will only stay “riz,” he can make his everlasting fortune, and 
Squire Woods says they are bound to be “ rizzer,”” because we are going to 
war, and that the British dress their soldiers in buck-skins, and that the smooth 
beavers, like the one I bought at Little Rock, is made out of coon skins. 

Bill Spence is got to be well on to no account—he is mighty puny—ailing in 
his breast—sorter consumpty. Old Granny Moore says, that a sure cure for all 
sich is to go with the varmints. The sagacious elephant, the ferocious hiptop- 
taimus, and the untamable hyena. She says their smell will make a lean man 
fat. I reckon as how the first chance, Bill will stir up the monkeys. 

Dan and Jim went away up to the Cony fork, to a quarter race—they don’t 
look overly pleasing since they come back. I guess they dropped their kit on 
the “‘ weeping willow,” for the way the “ Oxfurd filly ” made a smash of her 
wasasin to Moses. Jim bears it better than Dan. I reckon he sorter waded 
out, on a soft snap at old sledge. There was some talk about foul riding, but 
then Squire McFudgins used to say, that he never saw a quarter race but what 
the losers said they had been robbed. 

There has been a ventrilokist up here, and [ tell you nigh on to half the old 
wimmin in these parts thinks he has something to do with the devil. Why he 
can talk way out of doors, and stand in the house. I reckon he has got a false 
stomach, some like a possum. He war auful at what he cailed “tricks of ma- 
gic.” Why he beat up some eggs into Sam Walker's Sunday hat, and brought 
them out fine pan-cakes, and never siled her. [I guess when he began to break 
them it took two men to hold Sam off on Lim, for that ar hat cost Sam a mertal 
sight of Peltry, and the way he walks tell with her on his head is sinful. Sister 
Sall and all the folks often ax arter you. No more at present. 

Ever yours, Pere Wuerstons. 





New Orleans (La.) Races, Eclipse Course, 
{From one of our Special Travelling Correspondents.) 
WEDNESDAY, March 10, 1841—Preprietor’s Purse $400, ent. $20, free for all ages, 2 yr. 
olds carrying 70lbs.— 3, 86—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed 
to mares and geldings. Two mile heats. 
Duncan F. Kenner’s b.f. Humming Bird, by Industry, out of Virginia by Thornton’s 


Rattier, 3 yrs... ..-.---20-------------0------- eerace PRPS ee Soe eee eee eee meee l 
James S. Garrison’s (George Crane’s) br. f. Maria Collier, by Collier, dam by Gal- 
latin, 4 YTS... 0220 coc cw ce concen cece cone cone ence ween ene cen s cone cece cccccsnes 2 


Time, 4:19—4:17. 

The races over the Eclipse Course so far have commenced under very unfa- 
vorable circumstances, the weather tempestuous, and the attendance poor. For 
the above race Humming Bird took the lead in each heat, and her competitor 
never got near her, though the whip was freely used. [It is requisite to notice 
that Maria Collier was perfectly dead. 


THURSDAY, March 11—Proprietor’s Purse $300, ent. $15, conditions as before. Mile 
heats, best 3 in 5. 


John C. Beasley's b.c. Bendigo, by Medoc, dam by Sir Archy, 4yrs...... 2 tt Bez 
Y. N. Oliver’s (J. G. Perry’s) ch. c. Stub Twist, by Medoc, dam by Para- 


BON, 4 YTS... 2 ~~ won nw oo eon ne one eee ee ne wn en ee een nee een ene e nee '4.4. 3.8 
e lantier’s ch. f. Minerva Anderson, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by 1% 
2 dist. 


Charles, 3 yr .. .cccccccccccccccccncccc ence cccccccccces cc ccccccccs 
- chee Time, 1:59—2:03—2:12—2:08—2:10. 


The weather gloomy, and the track deep and heavy. Bendigo was the fa- 
vorite against the field. After a false start, in which Bendigo ran nearly a mile 
before he could be stopped, they again came tp and got off even, Bendigo taking 
the lead, and Minerva close behind ; this position was kept until entering the 
home stretch, when Minerva closed up and locked ; the run home was a sport- 
ing affair, Miaerva winning by half a length. 

2d heat.—Again a bad start, Stub Twist taking the lead, but was instantly ta- 
ken in hand by Minerva, who made the running for half a mile, when Bendigo 
came into play, and after a short struggle took the lead, but was again quickly 
taken in hand by Minerva; they ran home locked, Bendigo only winning the 
heat by a length. 

3d heat.—For this Bendigo again had a bad start, Stub Twist going off with 
the lead ; he was never headed, and won the heat easily. 

4th and 5th heats.—F or both these heats Bendigo had it entirely his own way, 
winning without any struggle. Minerva was distanced in the 4th heat. 
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MOBILE (Ala.) RACES. 
MOBILE (Ala.), May 9, 184). 

Dear P.—I should have sent you a report of our Spring Meeting some three 
days since, had not my usual, but multiform, employments thwarted my resolye - 
—for I am fully impressed with Richard’s advice—a very canon in news matters, 

** Dull not design by coldness or delay.” 
Still itis a hard task, when the blood is cold, to detail vividly the sayings and 
doings of a “right merry meeting.” When a week's racing is over—when the 
excitement is gone—the dream vanished, and every-day life come again, it is as 
much “ up-hill” work as ever Sysiphus encountered. It is far worse than count. 
ing o'er again the dishes of a feast that’s gone. That may provoke an appetite, 
which you may tickle when you hear 
** That tocsin of the soul—the dinner-bell.” 

But a race defunct, like a fever fled, leaves an hour’s dull lassitude for each past 
thrill. It’s d———d dull music anyhow. 

Our Spring Meeting commenced on Monday, the Ist March. Jt rained, of 
course—it always does on race days in Mobile. 


MONDAY, March 1, 1841—Poststake for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5 
110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings Three Subs. 
at $25 each, P. P., with $100 added by the proprietor. Two miles. ; 


Col. Thos. Watson’s (J. Campbell’s) b. h. Buck-Eye, by Critic, 5 yrs 
B. Davidson’s b. c. Serenade,by Woodpecker, dam by Whip, 4 yrs ........._. 4 
Psd Mo: 


Won handily. This was rather short commons for the first day’s sport, 
but the rain fell all the while im torrents, and few were there to see. The 
steamer that runs wherever it is moist would have found deep water all over 
the track. 


TUESDAY, March 2—Sweepstakes for all ages, conditions as before. Sub. $200 each 
P. P., w ith $100 added by the proprietor. Two mile heats. ; 


Col. T. Watson’s (J. Campbell’s) b. h. Altorf, by Imp. Fylde, d. by Virginian,5y. 1 ] 

Camp & Blevins’ br. g. Jim Boy, by Marion, out of Bustamente’s dam,4yrs..... 2 2 

B. Boykin’s b. c. Mobdile,* by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Sessions, 3 gg ele 3 dist. 
Time, 4:04—4;03. * Mobile's saddle slipped. 


In consequence of Mobile’s saddle slipping, the boy rode on his neck the 
whole two miles. 


SAME DAY—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. catch weights. Three subs. at $300 each 
$100 ft. Mile heats. , 


Col. Thes. Watson’s ch. c. Thornhill, by Imp. Glencoe—Imp. Pickle ..... walked over, 

The two who paid forfeit were John Blevins, sen., and James S. Garrison, 
Thornhill was allowed by all to be one of the finest colts of his age ever seen in 
America. He has size and form superior to any two year old I have yet seen, 
and his blood is unexceptionabie on either side. Glencoe, out of Pickle by Emi- 
lius, should be good, or none is. Three thousand five hundred dollars could be 
got for him to-day. 

Our Jockey Club, as at present formed, terminates with the meeting, and the 
on dits as to the future are numerous and varied. By the best acounts, the 
ownery of the course seems likely to change hands. Mr. D. Stephenson, the 
proprietor, is about to lease it, but to whom, and on what terms, is not allowed 
to transpire. 

Several very interesting matches are on the ¢apis, some of which are likely to 
mature, and will furnish great sport for the future. Our respected veteran, Thos. 
Watson, has offered torun his imported colt Esper Sykes against the famed West- 
wind, Four miles, for $5000. John Campbeil has made a similar banter on be- 
half of Buck-Eye, each to carry 100lbs., next Fall. Westwind, one of the 
footiest and gamest nags that had shown on the South or South-western Turf, 
belongs to Gen. Thos. Scott, of Lowndes Co., in this State, who is justly proud 
of him. His racing qualities have been purchased by Col. W. H. Farrott for 
$3000—a capital bargain, as already proved. A match, that promises great in- 
terest, has been completed between Westwind and Baywood, Four mile heats, 
for $10,000, to come off next Fall over the Bascomibe Course here. This wil! 
be sure to create immense interest, for both are well known, and stand in high 
repute in this quarter. Should the track be as I have seen it, you will hear tell 
of time such as is seldom recorded. There is a talk of turfing it with Bermuda 
grass, the nearest approach to the English downs, that makes their tracks so 
fine. An inside training track would give a chance for it to grow until January 
next, and is, I think, an experiment well worth the trying. 

Third day.—For a wonder, we had fine weather, a solitary favor certainly. 
Our close proximity to the Gulf brings up a storm here in less than that most 
indefinite period called “‘no time.” Nor does the style of it pay any respect to 
the calendar. Lightning is as common in January as wind at the equinox. 


bad ~~ ~ aaa March 3—Jockey Club Purse $500, conditions as before. Two mile 
eats. 


Camp & Blevins’ b. c. Baywood, by Editor, dam by Pacolet, 4 yrs _..........-....- 1 1 
John Campbell’s ch. c. Allen Brown, by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Eagle, 4 yrs_.... 3 2 
John Duncan’s b. c. Cork, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Jerry, 4 yrs................- 23 


Time, 4:01—4:00. 

Baywood was the favorite at odds against the field, and his superior order jus- 
tified the bets. At the tap Cork Leunced out, as corks will do sometimes, but 
Allen was at his heels, though he proved to have the heels of Allen. For a mile 
and a half the favorite drove them both before him, but here the game was block- 
ed uponthem. Readily answering his rider’s call, Baywood gave Allen the go 
by, and entered the quarter stretch ‘“‘ cheek by jowl ” with Cork, where a splen- 
did struggle was made for the lead. But the long stride of Baywood could not 
be cut down by the cork leg, however light, and the favorite came out ahead a 
winner by two lengths. Cork made his first mile in 1:57, which, considering the 
state of the Course, was pretty tall walking. The second heat told a different 
tale, and a change of places speedily took place. At the first turn they were all 
in a bunch, from which Allen was the first to clear himself, and followed closely 
by Baywood, he came round ahead in 2:00. On entering the back stretch Bay- 
wood went up, and at the half-way post collared Allen, where a splendid trial 
took place between them, both running a-lap until near the distance stand, when 
Baywood lengthened his stride “ about a feet,” so that neither whip nor spur— 
though both were freely given—could bring him nearer the lead than about a 
length, for Baywood won the heat and race without much trouble. Baywood is 
a large horse, of great power, runs well in ‘‘ mud,” yet shows his Eclipse bloud 
in his vast stride, and large hind quarters. There will be trouble if he and 


Westwind meet in fine condition. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse $100, ent. $25 added, conditions as be- 
fore. Mile heats. 

E. H.!Moore’s (R. B. Harrison’s) ch.f. Star of the West, by Imp. Luzborowgh, dam 

al) nna) DU hbdt tana evel ia caeebaboemianerneunpenenenesenenceceecese 1 1 
Thos. Watson’s gr. f. Sally Hillyard, by O’Kelly, drm by Shawnee, 4 yrs .......... 2 2 

Time, 1:56—1:59. 

This was a sharp and pretty race. Run in good time for such a track. 

Several sales of blood stock have taken place at this meeting. Messrs. Ble- 
vins and Scruggs have sold two very fine mares at good figures,—Kate Shelby, 
by Leviathan, out of Maria Shelby by Stockholder, and she out of Patty Puff, 
the dam of Angora, 3 years old, for $3000 to Thomas Watson ;—Anne Shelby, 
2 years old, own sister to the above, for $2550 to W. H. Parrott. These two 
fine fillys were bred in Knox Co. East Tennessee. 

Notwithstanding the bad weather, and low state of business, we contrive to 
keep ourselves merry these racing times in the city, if we cannot at the Course. 
We have two theatres guing :—assemblies at the Waverly, and meetings at the 
Alhambra. One of the posting bills, stuck on every corner, must surely have 
had an Irish pen to write the copy of it. It is headed “‘ Masquerade Balls” in 
large letters, and beneath is this somewhat curious line, “‘ No one admitted in 
mask or disguise.” 


ay March 4—Jockey Club Purse $700, conditions as before. 
eais. 
Col. Thos. Watson’s Imp. br. c. Esper Sykes, by Belshazzar, out of Capsicum by 
Emilius, own sister to Pickle, 3 yrs... .........-..2--eceecceeeeeeneee Milton. 1 1 
Camp & Blevins’ ch. c. Denizen, by Actzon, out of Imp. Design by Tramp. 4yrs. 2 2 
J. Campbell’s ch. f. Martha Carter, . week out of Sally Raye by Oscar,3y 3 dist. 
ime, 6:11—5:58. 


Another fine day—mirabile dictu !—and a fine field too. Esper Sykes, an En- 
glish colt, of form, blood, power, and stride, equal to any, made his first appear- 
ance in a contest by which he lost the cognomenI gave him of “the great un- 
run,” from having bluffed off all his rivals heretofore. Denizen is a known game, 
and footy nag, though small. He was got in England at Hampton Court, by 
the old king’s horse Actzon, out of Design, who dropt him in this country. Mar- 
tha Carter, too, was a winner last month in Montgomery, where she distanced 
the redoubted Darnley, so that the field looked well for sport. 

First Heat.—Denizen led, followed by Martha, but Esper Sykes not liking the 
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mud they threw in his face, let out a link or two and took the lead on 
the back stretch. Neither nag feeling disposed to push matters to extremity 
with the “unrun,” the first two miles seemed only exercise—the first occupy- 
ing 2:10, the second 2:05. On each of the straight sides throughout the race 
Denizen made a gallant dash to try the heels of his half-countryman, who ran 
under the heaviest sort of a pull, his ears playing to and fro, and his mouth wide 
open. In the third mile the pace improved, the time being 1:56, but the colt 
took all as easily as if he were at his sire’s Belshazzar’s feast, and he came home 
hard in hand, an easy winner, in 6:11. Esper Sykes is over 16 hands, and is 
entered in the great Four miles Sweepstakes at Orleans on the 17th inst. He 
was recently prickt in shoeing, and his fore feet still are very tender; still I 
shall be much mistaken if he does not give a good account of himself. On be- 
ing brought back to the stand “ to weigh,” he winnowed (how do you spell it ?) 
and stared about as though in his stall at play. 

Second Heat.—Denizen took the lead, and in the first three-quarters made an 
awful gap, as the favorite from evident soreness did not start well. At this 
point Esper Sykes took up his stride, and once again assumed the lead, running 
the Ist mile in 2:06. The second was quicker by 10 seconds, for Denizen took 
up a stroke that made him lap Esper Sykes at the third turn, where an exciting 
brush brought them locked to the stand in 1:56; but the game little Denizen 
was clearly no match for the great Belshazzar’s son, who without once straight- 
ening his neck, came home an easy winner in 5:58. The third mile was run in 
1:56. This race will do more for bis sire than a pamphlet of puffs. 

The fineness of the day, and the excellence of the sport, brought out a crowd 
from town. Watson’s stable has won on three days out of the past four. The 
kind-hearted veteran would have us all to dine with him,—but Club feeding is 
not the daintiest. The race and the appetite will not always keep pace toge- 
ther, and as the former will sometimes finish at éwo, when the other does not be- 
gin till fowr,—and dinner will follow the first though the second is utterly want- 
ing,—it is too anti-republican for me to be compelled to eat just when the cook 
shall please. An Indian once read me a hard satire on the tyranny of custom 
He was standing by a tavern, round which were a number of idlers waiting for 
« eleven o'clock,” to take their bitters—a matter of daily business in which they 
were extremely punctual. The red man looked earnestly at them as they called 
out the “time,” and said very significantly,—‘ You white men have odd no- 
tions !—you look at your watches to find out when you're thirsty, and you never 
get hungry until you hear a big bell ring!” He was not such a fool as he 
looked. 

Thursday, 4th March. If it rained in Wash. 
ington as it did in Mobile, old Tip would want a canoe,—that’s certain. You 
might swim half way to the race track, and fluat all round it when you got there. 
Your Mr. Leefe (the younger) arrived to-day. He is a gentlemanly, agreeable, 
young fellow. Courteous in his address, intelligent in his conversation, and en- 
ergetic in his vocation. I promised to send you “our report,” so saddle the 
right nag with this luad of delay. 

Fifth Day.—lIt rains like ! Four mile race. 


FRIDAY, March 5—Jockey Club Parse $1000, with an inside stake ; 
$1000 each, P. P., conditions as before. Four mile heats. of three subs. at 


Gen.T. B. Scott’s br.c. Westwind, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, ont of Mambrina 
by Bortrand, 4 906 ..cemasostenmnns (05s seewnc cece cmiusdcccncce ccc 
Camp & Blevins’ ch. g. Bustamente, by Whalebone out of Sally Darcey by 
Timoleon, 5 Yr8...- 2 cccnorcor coon c cree cree cre ec ccc cn en ccocc cece cane 1 3 dist 
Maj. Huger’s br. c. Lord of Lorn, by Argyle, out of Duck filly by Virginius, out ’ 
of sag. 4 ate - Anibaciedl aie by T RIBS SSSR DOS h 7 orm ersecwoccaecceccuces , 3 2 dr 
Col. T. Watson’s ch. f. Mango, by Taurus out of Imp. Pickle ilius. 4 vre Be. 
see pine, 8:04-8:17 8-27, ) imilius, 4 yrs 4 dist. 


The winning hosse lost the first heat, yet distanced the whole field! The 
rain poured down the whole day in torrents. Never sure did horses run in such 
a “deluge,” unless when Noah galloped round the ark! From the hour of 
making the entries up to the hour of starting, every horse in turn had been the 
“favorite.” Thousands of dollars changed hands on the event, and there was 
more of “the ready” put up on the first heat alone, than on all the other races 
of the meeting. Horse against horse, or two to two, were the current bets, for 
in very few cases was any one sanguine enough to name against the field. Man- 
go was lame before starting, but as there was an inside bet of $1000 each, P.P. 
in which she and Westwind and Bustamente were entered, she had to go. 

In the midst of the ‘‘ heavy wet” they started, and took up their line of march 
in the following order :—Bustamente Ist, Lord of Lorn 2d, Westwind 3d, and 
Mango behind. Thus they continued for three miles, frequently hidden by the 
thick falling rain. The only change took place in the third quarter of the fourth 
mile, when Westwind took the place of Lorn. I give you the time of each 
mile, though of little utility, save forreference. First mile, 2:00 ; second, 2:00 ; 
third, 2:00 ; fourth, 2:04. 

Horses and horsemen seemed full of misfortunes thisday. Westwind sprang 
three of his plates, and hurt his near hind-foot, Mango’s hurt began to show it- 
self formidably, while Lorn cast one plate, sprang another, and injured the hoof 
of the far hind leg badly. 

Second Heat —All came up and got off well, Bustamente leading, with West- 
wind, Lorn, and Mango following. On the first turn they were all in a bunch, 
when Lorn put out with the mare at his heels, as if intending to push forthe 
heat, but in the straight work Bustamente shot ahead and took the lead again ; 
Westwind followed in his wake, with Mango next, Lorn dropping in behind. 
Time of the Ist mile 1:58. At the back on the second mile, Westwind passed 
by Bustamente and Lorn changed places with the mare, and thus they came out 
the second mile in 2:00. In the middle of the third mile the Scot took up the rur- 
ning, the Mexican having declined, and came near lapping Westwind as they 
swung into the quarter stretch, but Westwind still led. Third mile 2:08. No 
change took place in the fourth mile, but Mango having entirely given way in 
the hip was distanced. Lorn drawn. Fourth mile 2:11. 

The third heat was but a gallop for Westwind, Bustamente falling more and 
more behind each mile, and was distanced in the fourth. Time of miles 2:02~— 
2:06—2:06—2:13. 

After the big race a match was run between Buckeye and Jane Splane two 
miles out, for $500 a side, which was won easily by the former in 4:11. Rain, 


rain, rain, “* The rain it raineth every day.” 


SATSRORS: March 6—Jockey Club Purse $300, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 
in 5. 


Inauguration Day! wet again. 





3 9 


Camp & Blevins’ ch. c. Denizen, pedigree before, 4 yrs ....................- a 28 3 
B. Boykin’s b. c. Mobile. pedigree before, 3 yrs .........-.2...2..2--2.eceeee es ¢ 3 
J. Duncan’s b. c. Cork, pedigree before, 4 yrs ...........-....e cence eeeenee 5.6 33 
H. Clarkson's ch. g Wm. H. Harrison, by Tennessee Citizen, dam by Timo- 

Ct) eS) ne eS 4444 


Time, 2:00—1:57—1 :58—2:02. 
This was aright pretty race. Mobile, a small but game little colt—struggled 
well to the end, and had he been in any sort of condition might have changed 
the issue of the race. The last heat terminated like a charge of cavalry—not 


half a head difference in three of them. 


— DAY— Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse $100, ent. $25 added, conditions as before. 
ile neats. 


W. H. Parrott’s ch.c. Cowboy, by Medoc, dam by Virginian, 3 yrs ................. 1 1 
R. B. Harrison’s ch. f. Star of the West, pedigree before,3 yrs ..........ceccceeee 3.2 
Time, 2:00—2:01. 


The mare’s saddle slipped, and she was overweighted 2} Ibs. A close con- 
test. 

Thus endeth this long, long chapter. It is raining still, and never will leave 
off! Never! Caldwell is doing a capital business in his new theatre. He gave 
the Firemen a free benefit on Saturday which yielded them $800, and we intend 
to return the compliment in a complimentary benefit to him. He has bee play- 
ing here a few nights. Faith, he isa capital actor. Ranger and Eaton are here. 
On Sunday fortnight Mr. Murreil’s house was burnt. He moved his family and 


and remnants of furniture to another dwelling which also was burnt down on 
Sunday last. 





_ 
—_—— 


Several additions have been made to the List of Stallions this week. Among 
others, Factor, whe will make a season upon this Island. We would call at- 
tention to his advertisement. Imp. Rowton and Andrew are likewise added to 
the list. Boston's advertisement may likewise be found on the 10th page; it 
is byef, but yet the most eloquent tribute to the reputation of a horse that we 





[Written for the “ Spirit of the Times.”) 
THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS. 


OF TOM OWEN, THE BEE HUNTER. 





BY THE AUTHOR 





A steamboat on the Mississippi frequently, in making her regular trips, carries, 
between places varying from one to two thousand miles apart ; and as these boats 
advertise to land passengers and freight at “all intermediate landings,” the 
heterogeneous character of the passengers of one of these up-country boats can 
scarcely be imagined by one who has never seen it with hisown eyes. Starting 
from New Orleans in one of these boats, you will fiud yourself associated with 
men from every State in the Union, and from every portion of the globe ; and a 
man of observation need not lack for amusement or instruction in such a crowd, 
if he will take the trouble to read the great book of character so faverably opened 
before him. Here may be seen jostling together the wealthy Southern planter, 
and the pedlar of tin-ware from New England—the Northern merchant, and 
the Southern jockey—a venerable bishop, and a desperate gambler—the land 
speculator, and the honest farmer—professional men of all creeds and charac- 
ters—Wolvercens, Suckers, Hoosiers, Buckeyes, and Corncrackers, beside a 
“plentiful sprinkling ” of the half-horse and half-alligator species of men, who 
are peculiar to “old Mississippi,” and who appear to gain a livelihood simply by 
going up and down the river. In the pursuit of pleasure or business, I have fre- 
quently found myself in such a crowd. 


On one occasion, when in New Orleans, I had occasion to take a trip of a few 
miles up the Mississippi, and I hurried on board the well-known, “ high-pressure- 
and-beat-every-thing ”’ steamboat “ Invincible,” just as the last note of the last 
bell was sounding, and when the confusion and bustle that is natural to a boat’s 
getting under way had subsided, I discovered that I was associated in as hetero- 
geneous a crowd as wasever got together. As my triv was to be of a few hours 
curation only, I made no endeavors to become acquainted with my fellow passen- 
gers, most of whom would be together many days. . Instead of this, I took out 
of my pocket the “latest paper,” and more critically than usual examined its 
contents ; my fellow passengers at the same time disposed of themselves in lit- 
tle groups. While I was thus busily employed in reading, and my companions 
were more busily still employed in discussing such subjects as suited their hu- 
mors best, we were startled most unexpectedly by a loud Indian whoop, uttered 
in the “ social hall,” that part of the cabin fitted off fora bar; then was to be 
heard a loud crewing, which would not have continued to have interested us— 
such sounds being quite common in that place of spirits—had not the hero of 
these windy accomplishments stuck his head into the cabin and hallooed out, 
“ Hurra for the big Bar of Arkansaw !" and then might be heard a confused hum 
of voices, unintelligible, save in such broken sentences as “ horse,” “‘ screamer,” 
“lightning is slow,” &c. As might have been expected, this continued inter- 
ruption attracted the attention of every one in the cabin; all conversation drop- 
ped, and in the midst of this surprise the ‘big Bar” walked into the cabin, took 
a chair, put his feet on the stove, and looking back over his shoulder, passed the 
general and familiar salute of ‘“ Strangers, how are you ?’’ He then expressed 
himself as much at home as if he had been at “ the Forks of Cypress,” and “ pre- 
haps a little more so.” Some of the company at this familiarity looked a little 
angry, and some astonished, but in a moment every face was wreathed ina smile. 
There was something about the intruder that won the heart on sight. He ap- 
peared to be a man enjoying perfect health and contentment—his eyes were as 
sparkling as diamonds, and good natured to simplicity. Then his perfeet confi, 
dence in himself was irresistibly droll. ‘ Prehaps,”’ said he, ‘‘ gentlemen,” run. 
ning on without a person speaking, “ prehaps you have been to New Orleans of- 
ten; I never made the first visit before, and I don’t intend to make another in a 
crow’s life. I am thrown away in that ar place, and useless, that ar a fact. 
Some of the gentlemen thar called me green—well, prehaps I am, said I, but J 
arn't soat home ; and if Taint off my trail much, the heads of them perlite 
chaps themselves wern’t much the hardest, for according to my notion, they 
were real know-nothings, green as a pumpkin-vine—couldn’t, in farming, I'l! bet, 
raise a crop of turnips—and as for shooting, they’d miss a barn if the door was 
swinging, and that, too, with the best rifle in tae country. And then they talked 
to me "bout hunting, and laughed at my calling the principal game in Arkansaw 
poker, and high-low-jack. ‘Prehaps,’ said I, ‘you prefer chickens and rolette ap 
at this they laughed harder than ever, and asked me if I lived in the woods, ard 
didn’t know what game was? AtthiaI ratherthinkI laughed. ‘Yes,’ I roared. 
and says, ‘Strangers, if you’d asked me how we got our meat in Arkansaw, I'd 
a told yeu at once, and given you a list of varmints that would make a caravan, 
beginning with the bar, and ending off with the cat ; that’s meat though, not gaine.’ 
Game, indeed, that’s what city folks call it, and with them it means chippen- 
birds and shite-pokes ; maybe such trash live in my diggings, but I arn’t noticed 
them yet—a bird any way is too trifling. I never did shoot at but one, and I'd 
never forgiven myself for that had it weighed less than forty pounds ; I wouldn’t 
draw arifle on anything less than that ; and when I meet with another wild tur- 
key of the same weight I will drap him.” 

«A wild turkey weighing forty pounds!” exclaimed twenty voices in the 
cabin at once. 

“ Yes, strangers, and wasn't it a whopper! You see, the thing was so fat that 
he couldn't fly far, and when he fell out of the tree, after I shot him, on striking 
the ground he bust open behind, and the way the pound gobs of tallow rolled 
out of the opening was perfectly beautiful.” 

‘« Where did all that happen?” asked a cynical looking hoosier. 

‘“‘ Happen ! happened in Arkansaw ; where else could it have happened, but 
in the creation State, the finishing up country ; a State where the si/e runs down 
to the centre of the ’arth, and government gives you a title to every inch of it. 


a State without a fault, it is.” 

“« Excepting mosquitoes,” cried the hoosier. 

“Well, stranger, except them, for it ar a fact that they are rather enormous, 
and do push themselves in somewhat troublesome. But, stranger, they never 
stick twice in the same place, and give them a fair chance for a few months 
and you will get as much above noticing them as an alligator. They can’t hurt 
my feelings, for they lay under the skin ; and I never knew but one case of in- 
jury resulting from them, and that was to a Yankee : and they take worse to fo- 
reigners anyhow than they do to natives But the way they used that fellow up! 
first they punched him until he swelled up and busted, then he sup-per-a-ted, as 
the doctor called it, until he was as raw as beef; then he took the ager, owing 
to the warm weather, and finally he took a steamboat and left the country. He 
was the only man that ever took mosquitoes at heart that I know of. But mos- 
quitoes is natur, and I never find fault with her; if they ar large, Arkansaw is 
large, her varmints ar large, her trees ar large, her rivers ar large, and a small 
mosquitoe would be of no more use in Arkansaw than preaching in a cane- 
brake.” 

This knock-down argument in favor of big mosquitoes used the hoosier up, 
and the logician started on a new track, to explain how numerous bear were in 
his “ diggings,” where he represented them to be “ about as plenty as black- 
berries, and a little plentifuler.” 

Upon the utterance of this assertion, a timid little man near me enquired if the 
bear in Arkansaw ever attacked the settlers in numbers. 

“No,” said our hero, warming with the subject, “no, stranger, for you see it 
ain’t the natur of bar to go in droves, but the way they squander about in pairs 
and single ones is edifying. And then the way I hunt them—the old black ras- 
cals know the crack of my gun as well as they know a pig’s squealing. They 
grow thin in our parts, it frightens them so, and they do take the noise dread- 
fully, poor things. That gun of mine is a perfect epidemic among bar—if not 
watched closely, it will go off as quick on a warm scent as my dog Bowie-knife 
will ; and then that dog, whew! why the fellow thinks that the world is full of 
bar, he finds them so easy. It’s lucky he don’t talk as well as think, for with 
his natural modesty, if he should suddenly learn how much he is acknowledged 
te be ahead of all other dogs in the universe, he would be astonished to death in 
two minutes. Strangers, that dog knows a bar's way as well as a horse-jockey 
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knows a woman’s; he always barks at the right time—bites at the enact 

place—and whips without getting a scratch. I never could tell whether he 
made expressly to hunt bar, or whether bar was made expressly for him to seme 
any way, I believe they were ordained to go together as naturally as Squire 
Jones says a man and woman is, when he moralizes in marrying acouple. In 
fact, Jones once said, said he, ‘ Marriage according to law is a ciyi! siadiiog of 
divine origin, it’s common to all countries as well as Arkansaw, and people take 
to it as naturally as Jim Doggett's Bowie-knife takes to bar.’” 











“ What season of the year do your hunts take place !” enquired a gentle- 
manly foreigner, who, from some peculiarities of his baggage, I suspected to be 
an Englishman, on some hunting expedition, probably, at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

‘The season for bar hunting, stranger,” said the man of Arkansaw, “is ge- 
nerally al! the year round, and the hunts take place about as regular. I read in 
history that varmints have their fat season, and their lean season. That is not 
the case in Arkansaw, feeding as they du upon the spontenacious productions of 
the sile, they have one continued fat season the year round—though in winter 
things in this way is rather more greasy than in summer, I must admit. For that 
reason bar with us run i. warm weather, but in winter they only waddle. Fat, 





Then its airs, just breathe them, and they will make you snort like a horse. It’s | 
' excellent way of telling it, the great peculiarity of which was, the happy man-~ 


fat ! it’s an enemy to speed—it tames everything that has plenty of it. I have 
seen wild turkies, from its influence, as gentle as chickens. Run a bar in this fat 
condition, and the way it improves the critter for eating is amazing; it sort of 
mixes the ile up with the meat until you can’t tell t’other from which. I’ve done 
this often. I recollect one perty morning in particular, of putting an old he fel- 
low on the stretch, and considering the weight he carried, he run well. But the 
dogs soon tired him down, and when I came up with him wasn’t be in a beautiful 
sweat—lI might say fever; and then to see his tongue sticking out of his mouth 
a feet, and his sides sinking and opening like a bellows, and his cheeks so fat he 
could'nt look cross. In this fix I blazed at him, and pitch me naked iato a briar 
patch if the steam didn’t come out of the bullet hole ten foot in a straight line. 
The fellow, I reckon, was made on the high-pressure system, and the lead sort of 
bust his biler.” 

“That column of steam was rather curious, or else the bear must have been 
warm,” ovserved the foreigner with a laugh. 

“ Stranger, as you observe, that bar was warm, and the blowing off of the 
steam show’d it, and also how hard the varmint had been run. I have no doubt 
if he had kept on two miles farther his insides would have been stewed ; and I ex- 
pect to meet with a varmint yet of extra bottom, who will run himself into a skin 
full of bar'’s-grease : it is possible, much onlikelier things have happened.” 

‘Where abouts are these bear so abundant?” enquired the foreigner, with 
increasing interest. 

“Why, stranger, they inhabit the neighborhood of my settlement, one of the 
prettiest places on Old Mississippi—a perfect location, and no mistake; a 
place that had some defects until the river made the ‘cut-off’ at ‘ Shirt-tail 
bend,’ and that remedied the evil, as it brought my cabin on the edge of the ri- 
ver—a great advantage in wet weather, I assure you, as you can now roll a bar- 
rel of wiiskey into my yard in high water, from a boat, as easy as falling off a 
log; it’s a great improvement, as toting it by land in a jug, as I used to do, eva- 
porated it too fast, and it became expensive. Just stop with me, stranger, a 
month or two, or a yearif you lixe, and you will appreciate my place. I can 
give you plenty to eat, for beside hog and hominy, you can have bar ham, and 
bar sausages, and a mattrass of bar-skins to sleep on, anda wildcat-skin, pulled 
off hull, stuffed with corn-shucks for a pillow. That bed would put you to sleep 
if you had the rheumatics in every joint in your body. I call that ar bed a guietus. 
Then look at my land, the government ain’t got another such a piece tu dispose 
of. Such timber, and such bottom land, why youcan’t preserve anything natu- 
ral you plant in it, unless you pick it young, things thar will grow out of shape 
so quick. I once planted in those diggings a few potatoes and beets, they took 
a fine start, and after that an ox team couldn’t have kept them from growing. 
About that time I went off to old Kentuck on bisiness, and did not hear from thems 
things in three months, when I accidentally stumbled on a fellow who had stop- 
ped at my place, with an idea of buying me out. ‘ How did you like things ?” 
said I. ‘Pretty well,’ said he; ‘the cabin is convenient, and the timber land 
is good, but that bottom land ain't worth the first red cent.’ ‘Why?’ said I. 
‘*Cause,’ said he, ‘’Cause what?’ said I. ‘’Cause it’s full of cedar stumps 
and Indian mounds,’ said he, ‘and it can't be cleared.’ ‘ Lord,’ said I, ‘them ar 
‘cedar stumps ”’ is heets, and thei ar “ Indian mounds ” ar tater hills,'—as I ex- 
pected the crop was overgrown and useless ; the sile is too rich, and planting in 
Arkansaw is dangerous. I had a good aized ;sow killed in that same bottom 
land; the old thief stole an ear of corn, and took it down where she slept at 
night to eat ; well, she left a grain or two on the ground, and lay down on them; 
before morning the corn shot up, and the percussion killed her dead. I don’t 
plant any more; natur intended Arkansaw for a hunting ground, and I go ac- 
cording to natur.” 

The questioner, who thus elicited the description of our hero's settlement, 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied, and said no more; but the ‘big bar of Arkan- 
saw ’’ rambled on from one thing to another witha volubility perfectly astonish- 
ing, eccasionally disputing with those around him, particularly with a “live 
sucker” from Illinois, who had the daring to say that our Arkansaw friend’s sto- 
ries ‘* smelt rather tall.” 

In this manner the evening was spent, but conscious that my own association 
with so singular a personage would probably end before morning, I asked him if 
he would not give me a description of some particular bear hunt—adding that I 
took great interest in such things, though I was no sportsman. The desire 
seemed to please him, and he squared himself round towards me, saying, that 
he could give me an idea of a bar hunt that was never beat in this world, or in 
any other. His manner was so singular, that half of his story consisted in his 
ner he had of emphasizing the prominent parts of his conversation. As near as 
I can recollect, I have italicized them, and given the story in his own words. 

“ Stranger,” said he, “ in bar hunts Jam numerous, and which particular one 
as you say! shall tell puzzles me. There was the old she devil I shot at the 
hurricane last fall—then there was the old hog thief I popped over at the Bloody 
Crossing, and then——Yees, I have it, I will give you an idea of a hunt, in which 
the greatest bar was killed that ever lived, none excepted ; about an old fellow 
that I hunted, more or less, for two or three years, and if that ain't a particular 
bar hunt, I ain’t got one to tell. But in the first place, stranger, let me say, lam 
pleased with you, because you ain’t ashamed to gain information by asking, and 
listening, and that’s what I say to Countess’s pups every day when I'm home— 
and I have got great hopes of them ar pups, because they are continually nosing 
about, and though they stick it somet imes in the wrong place, they gain expe- 
rience anyhow, and may learn something useful to boot. Well, as I was saying 
about this big bar, you see when I and some more first settled in our region, we 
were drivin to hunting naturally ; we soon liked it, and after that we found it an 
easy matter to make the thing our business. One old chap who had pioneered 
’afore us, gave us to understand that we had settled in the right place. He dwelt 
upon its merits until it was affecting, and showed us, to prove his assertions, 
more marks on the sassafras trees than I ever saw on a tavern door ‘lection time. 
‘Who keeps that ar reckoning!’ said I. ‘The bar,’ saidhe. * What for?’ said 
I. ‘Can't tell,’ said he, ‘but so it is, the bar bite the bark and wood too, at the 
highest point from the ground they can reach, and you can tell by the marks,’ 
said he, ‘the length of the bar to an inch.’ ‘Enough, ’ said I, ‘I’ve learned 
something here a’ready, and I'll put it in practice.’ Well, stranger, just one 
month from that time I killed a bar, and told its exact length before I measured 
it by those very marks—and when I did that I swelled up considerable—I've been 
a prouder man ever since. So I went on, larning something every day, until I 
was reckoned a buster, and allowed to be decidedly the best bar hunter in my 
district ; and that is a reputation as much harder to earn than to be reckoned first 
man in Congress, as an iron ram-rod is harder than a toad-stool. Did the var- 
mints grow over cuncing, by being fooled with by green-horn hunters, and by 
this means get troublesome, they send for me as a matter of course, and thus 4 
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though, and it has become about as much the same to me as drinking. It is 
told in two sentences—a bar is started, and he is killed. The thing 1s some- 
what monetonous now—I know just how much they will run, where they will 
tire, how much they will growl, and what a thundering time I will have in get- 
ting them home. I could give you this history of the chase with all the particu- 
lars at the commencement, I know the signs s° well. Stranger, I'm certain. 
Once I met with a match, though, and I will tell you about it, for acommon 
hunt would not be worth relating. 

“On a fine fall day, long time ago, I was trailing about for bar, and what 
should I see but fresh marks on the sassafras trees, about eight inches above any 
in the forests that I knew of. Says I, them marks is a hoax, or it indicates the 
d——t bar that wasever grown. In fact, stranger, I couldn't believe it was real, 
and I went on. Again I saw the same marks, at the same height, and J knew 
the thing lived. That conviction came home to my soul like an earthquake. 
Says I, here is something 4-purpose for me—that bar is mine, or! give up the 
hunting business. The very next morning what should J see but a number of 
buzzards hovering over my corn-field. The rascal has been there, said I, for 
that sign is certain ; and, sure enough, on examining, I found the bones of what 
had been as beautiful a hog the day before, as was ever raised by a Buck-eye. 
Then I tracked the critter out of the field te the woods, and all the marks he 
left behind, showed me that he was the Bar. 

“ Well, stranger, the first fair chase I ever had with that big critter, I saw 
him no less than three distinct times at a distance, the dogs run him over 
eighteen miles, and broke down, my horse gave out, and I was as nearly used 
up as a man can be, made on my principle, which is patent. Before this ad- 
venture, such things were unknown to me as possible ; but, strange as it was, 
that bar got me used to it, before I was done with him,—for he got so at last, 
that he would leave me on a long chase quite casy. How he did it, I never 

could understand. That a bar runs at all, is puzzling ; but how this one could 
tire down, and bust up a pack of hounds and a horse, that were used to over- 
hauling every thing they started after in no time, was past my understanding. 
Well, stranger, that bar finally got so sassy, that he used to help himself to a 
hog off my premises whenever he wanted one ;—the buzzards followed after 
what he left, and so between bar and buzzard, I rather think I was out of pork. 
Well, missing that bar so often, took hold of my vitals, and I wasted away. 
The thing had been carried too far, and it reduced me in flesh faster than an 
ager. I would see that bar in every thing I did,—he hunted me, and that, too, 
like adevil, which I began to think he was. While in this fix, I made prepara- 
tions to give him a last brush, and be done with it. Having completed every 
thing to my satisfaction, I started at sun-rise, and to my great joy, I discovered 
from the way the dogs run, that they were near him—finding his trail was no- 
thing, for that had become as plain to the pack as a turnpike-road. On we 
went, and coming to an open country, what should I see but the bar very lei- 
surely ascending a hill, and the dogs close at his heels, either a match for him 
this time in speed, or else he did not care to get out of their way—I don’t know 
which. But, wasn’t he a beauty though? I loved him like a brother. On he 
went, until coming fo a tree, the limbs of which formed a crotch about six feet 
from the ground,— into this crotch he got and seated himself,—the dogs yelling 
all around it—and there he sat eyeing them, as quiet asa pond in low water. A 
green-horn friend of mine, in cempar.y, reached shooting distance before me, and 
blazed away, hitting the critter in the centre of his forehead. The bar shook 
his head as the ball struck it, and then he walked down from that tree as gently 
as a lady would from a carriage. "Twas a beautiful sight to see him do that,— 
he was in such a rage, that he seemed to be as little afraid of the dogs, as if 
they had been sucking pigs; and the dogs warn’t slow in making a ring around 
Lim at a respectful distance, I tell you ; even Bowie-knife himself stood off. Then 
the way his eyes flashed—why the fire of them would have singed a cat's hair ; 
in fact, that bar was in a wrath all over. Only one pup came near him, and he 
was brushed out so totally with the bar’s left paw, that he entirely disappeared ; 
and that made the old dogs more cautious still. In the mean time, I came up, 
and taking deliberate aim as a man should do, at his side, just back of his foreleg, 
if my gun did not snap, call me a coward, and I won't take it personal. Yes, 
stranger, it snapped, and I could uot find a cap about my person. While in this 
predicament, I turned round to my fool friend—says I, ‘ Bill,’ says I, ‘ you’re an 
ass—you're a fool—you might as well have tried to kill that bar by barking the 
tree under his belly, as to have done it by hitting him in the head. Your shot 
has made a tiger of him, and blast me, if a dog gets killed or wounded when 
they come to blows, I will stick my knife into your liver, I will ——’ my wrath 
was up. I had lost my caps, my gun had snapped, the fellow with me had fired 
at the bar’s head, and I expected every moment to see him close in with the 
dogs, and kill a dozen of them at least. In this thing I was mistaken, for the 
bar leaped over the ring formed by the dogs, and giving a fierce growl, was off— 
the pack of course in full cry after him. The run this time was short, for com- 
ing to the edge of a lake the varmint jumped in, and swam to a little island in 
the lake, which it reached just a moment before the dogs. I'll have him now, 
said IJ, for I had found my caps in the lining of my coat—-so, rolling a log into the 
lake, I paddled myself across to the island, just as the dogs had cornered the bar 
in a thicket. I rushed up and fired—at the same time the critter leaped over 
the dogs and came within three feet of me, running like mad; he jumped into 
the lake, and tried to mount the log I had just deserted, but every time he got 
half his body on it, it would roll over and send him under; the dogs, too, got 
a ound him, and pulled him about, and finally Bowie-knife elenched with him, 
and they suck into the !ake together. Stranger, about this time I was excited, 
and I stripped off my coat, drew my knife, and intended to have taken a part 
with Bowie-knife myself when the bar rose to the surface. But the varmint 
staid under—Bowie-knife came up alone, more dead than alive, and with the paek 
came ashore. Thank God, said I, the old villain has got his deserts at last. 
Determined to have the body, I cut a grape-vine for a rope, and dove down 
where I could see the bar in the water, fastened my queer rope to his leg, and 
fished him, with great difficulty, ashore. Stranger, may I be chawed to death 
by young alligators, if the thing I looked at wasn’t a she bar, and not the old 
critter after all. The way matters got mixed on that island was onaccountably 
curious, and thinking of it made me more than ever convinced that I was hunt- 
ting the devil himself. I went home that night and took to my bed—the thing 
was killing me. The entire team of Arkansaw in bar-hunting, acknowledged 
himself used up, and the fact sunk into my feelings like a snagged boat will in 
the Mississippi. I grew as cross as a bar with two cubs and a sore tail. The 
thing got out ’mong my neighbors, and I was asked how come on that individ- 
u-al that never lost a bar when once started! and if that same individ-u-al didn’t 
wear telescopes when he turned a she bar, of ordinary size, into an old he one, 
a little larger than a horse? Prehaps, said I, friends—getting wrathy—prehaps 
you want to call somebody a liar. Oh, no, said they, we only heard such things 
as being rather common of late, but we don't believe one word of it ; oh, no,— 
and then they would ride off and laugh like so many hyenas over a dead nigger. 
It was too much, and I determined to catch that bar, go to Texas, or die,—and I 
made my preparations accordin’. I had the pack shut up and rested. I took 
my rifle to pieces, and iled it. I put caps in every pocket about my person, for 
fear of the lining. 1 then to'd my neighbors that on Monday morning—naming 
the day—I would start tHaT Bar, and bring him home with me, or they might 
divide my settlement among them, the owner having disappeared. Well, stran- 
ger, on the morning previous to the great day of my hunting expedition, I went 
into the woods near my house, taking my gun and bowie-knife along, just from 
habit, and there sitting down also from habit, what should I see, getting over my 
fence, but the bar! Yes, the old varmint was within a hundred yards of me, and 
the way he walked over that fence,—stranger, he loomed up like a black mis., 
he seemed so large, and he walked right towards me. I raised myself, took de- 
liberate aim, and fired. Instantly the varmint wheeled, gave a yell, and walked 
through the fence like a falling tree would through a cobweb. I started after, 
but was tripped up by my inexpressibles, which either from habit, or the excite- 








ment of the moment, were about my heels, and before I had really gathered 


myself up, I heard the old varmint groaning in a thicket near by, like a thou- 
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five niggers and myself to put that carcase on a mule’s dack, and old long ears 
waddled under his load, as if he was foundered in every leg of his body, and 
with a common whopper of a bar, he would have trotted off, and enjoyed him- 
self. "Twould astonish you to know how big he was,—I made a bed spread of 
his skin, and the way it used to cover my bar mattrass, and leave several feet 
on each side to tuck up, would-have delighted you. It was in fact a creation 
bar, and if it had lived in Sampson’s time, and had met him, in 2 fair fight, it 
would have licked him in the twinkling of a dice-box. But, stranger, I never 
liked the way 1 hunted him, and missed him. There is something curious about 
it, I could never understand,—and I never was satisfied at his giving in so easy at 
last. Prehaps, he had heard of my preparations to hunt him the next day, so he 
jist come in, like Capt. Scott’s coon, to save his wind to grunt with in dying ; 
but that ain’t likely. My private opinion is, that that bar was an unhuntable 
bar, and died when his time come.” 

When the story was ended, our hero sat some minutes with his auditors in a 
grave silence ; I saw that there was a mystery to him connected with the bear 
whose death he had just related, that had evidently made a strong impression on 
his mind. It was also evident that there was some superstitious awe connected 
with the affair,—a feeling common with all “children of the wood,” when they 
meet with any thing out of their every day experience. He was the first one, 
however, to break the silence, and jumping up he asked all present to “ liquor” 
before going to bed,—a thing which he did, with a numberof companions, evi- 
dently to his heart’s content. 

Long before day, I was put ashore at my place of destination, and I can only 
follow with the reader, in imagination, our Arkansas friend, in his adventures at 
the * Forks of Cypress” on the Mississippi. T.B.T. 
Louisiana, Feb., 1841. ine 


TROTTING HORSES. 


The acknowledged saperiority of English horses over those of every other 
country must render it a matter of astonishment that we should suffer the palm 
in trotting to be borne away by any other nation under the sun; and although 
this pace, so pleasant to the horseman, may not be absolutely necessary in an 
extraurdinary degree, where b pe alone is desirable for a moderate distance, 
still it may be fairly questioned whether a fast-trotting horse may not be able to 
beat a galloper in aday's journey ; for it has been clearly proved that many a 
trotter is able to keep on at the rate of fourteen miles an hour for a considera- 
ble time, while twenty miles are considered hard going ata gallop for one hour 
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only. 

The Americans, who derive their best breed from us, have hitherto been able 
to produce horses greatly superiur to ours in trotting, and the only possible rea- 
son for this must be that they early habituate those horses that appear likely to 
shine at this pace to stick to it and no other, which they certainly would never 
think of doing were their trotting powers likely to be remunerated by no more 
substantial benefit to their owners than mere fame. The Trotting Stakes on 
the other side of the Atlantic, however, are sufficiently large to induce the Ame- 
ricans to turn their attention to improving a pace, which, when rendered first-rate, 
is sure to be rewarded by ample pecuniary gains; and there can be nu doubt 
that were similar prizes instituted in this country we should very shortly be able 
to compete with Brother Jonathan in a pace which he has so studiously cultiva- 
ted as to be able at the present moment to send horses to this country which 
throw down the gauntlet to our best trotters. 

Asa proof that any horse will greatly improve in performing any one pace to 
which he is sedulously accustomed, I would adduce the familiar instance of al- 
most all butchers’ horses, which, although bought at random, almost invariably 
become good if not superior, trotters, from their being constantly habituated by 
their riders to this pace alone. It is really astonishing to see how a butcher's 
boy will, after a time, bring out the trotting capabilities of a screw, that, when 
first bought, has very probably no pace at all; and this fact ought to be sufficient, 
since it is almost universal, to demonstrate how much might be done by judi- 
cious training towards the production of fast trotting horses. I do not myself 
attach much importance to the acquisition of an out-and-out degree of trotting 
speed for the necessary purposes of life, but think that so long as our breed of 
horses is on ali hands allowed to be the very best breed inthe world, we ought 
not to suffer ourselves to be outdone in any feat of which the horse is capable: 
and, moreover, it cannot be denied that were we to pay more attention than we | 
at present do to the perfecting of the trot, we should in time acquire a breed of 
stallions and mares that would propagate this quality, if not in an eminent, at 
all events in a more than usual degree, if there be any truth, as we are pretty 
sure there is, im the opinion that the offspring wi'l in most cases inberit the | 
powers of sire and dam. Now, although we are extremely fond of breeding | 
gallopers for the purpose of amusement, we are content to leave to chance the 
production of horses that excel in trotting ; and yet how eagerly are they bought | 
up by those who really require such cattle for hacks or journey horses, and who 
esteem them, when found in perfection, as areal treasure not lightly to be 
parted with! In my opinion we study too little in this country the production 
of really first-rate useful horses, every breeder being desirous of catering for the 
public taste in the shape of showy bits of blood which he is sure to find custo- 
mers for in the summer if he cannot light upon a purchaser who is intent upon 
having a shy at the Turf at any price. Certain it is that, whether from this 
vitiated taste of the public, or some other cause, we do not very frequently re- 
mark a powerful well-bred horse, either in harness or out, that seems to do his | 
ten or twelve miles an hour in a style that would seem to shew he could keep | 
it up, like the butcher’s mare, Nonpareil, who some time ago completed with 
ease an hundred miles in about nine hours and a half; and yet there can be no 
reason why, with a little more attention to breeding and training this particular | 
species of animal, we should not have very many capable of easily performing | 
such an exploit. Were the rage for 7 thorough-bred horses for almost | 
every purpose a little subdued, we should then stand a chance of finding men | 
who would think it worth their while to breed horses of greater powers of en- | 
durance than those possessed by more than one-half of the English horses of 
the present day ; but so long as every man thinks it a great feather in his cap 





the Racing Calendar, though he may not be worth a ten-pound note, this will | 
not be the case. 

I am a great stickler for utility, and can see no merit in rearing a parcel of 
weedy brutes that can never accomplish anything worth speaking of at any 
pace, and whose chief attraction lies in being able to catch the eye of a green- | 


horn by capering and prancing as though they were intended to enact the prin- | 


| 


that I was present some time back at the sale of a very handsome and flashy | 


| 


sand sinners, and by the time J reached him he wee acorpse. Stranger, it took ; show, we should in time find that this evil would be cured ; and a we have at 


present plenty of prizes for breeding horses for the mere purpose of racing, why 
not endeavor to promote the production of a oo description of road-horse 
by instituting rewards for the best trotters? If this were done at most of our 
race-courses, we should find that there are thousands of men who would take as 
great an interest in this amusement—particularly among the class of tradesmen 
who cannot afford to keep race-horses—as their richer neighbors do in bringing 
to the post horses re able for their speed at a gallop, over turf, with seven 
or eight stone on their backs, and very frequently good for nothing else. 

e have plenty of stock to breed from, though but few very remarka. 
ble fast-trotters ; but this I imagine proceeds in a great measure from want of 
proper training, by suffering our trotting horses to be accustumed to every pace 
whereas they should be strictly kept to that in which they are wanted tu exce| 
by which means it may in all instances be greatly improved. With proper care 
we should in a very few years be able to compote with the Yankees in their 
favorite pastime of trotting, and should soon no more of importations of 
horses from America to carry off the few Trotting Stakes we have, for the best 
horses they have sent us have been su closely pushed by some of our trotters 
already, that a little more attention - to the improvement of this pace would 
enable us to defy competition in it. It must not be forgotten also that in our trot 
ting matches, when a horse breaks he is made to turn round before he is allowed 
to proceed ; whereas in America he is simply pulled up, the Yankees affirming 
which is no doubt correct, that the horse loses pace by breaking: he must, how. 
ever, do so doubly by being turned, and this must make a great difference in the 
time in which many of our matches have been performed. 

There could certainly be no harm in allowing entries to be made for trotting 
matches after each of our races, by those who are satisfied to trot for the money 
of those subscribing to such a Stake; and possibly bv your giving this hint to 
those who have the management of our race-courses all over the kingdom, we 
may soon find that, if sufficient interest in trotting be evinced by the public, we 
shall have plenty of prizes instituted for the perfection of a pace which has, in 
the eyes of many people, as great a right to be upheld as any other. 


The London (Old) Sporting Magazine. AmMarecr. 


HANDICAPPING AND HANDICAPPERS OF 1840. 


TO THZ EDITOR OF BELL'S LIFE IN LONDON. 

Sir—The letter signed ‘“‘ Eques,” in one of your late numbers, has endeayor- 
to enlist your very well deserved influence with the sporting world in his attack 
against the prevalent usage of handicapping horses instead of permitting the own- 
ers of those of pre-eminent merit from reaping the peal: of that merit in 
weight-for-age races. 

he grounds of his opposition seem three. 

lst That it discourages the breeding of good horses. 

2d That it subjects good horses to disgraceful defeats, being unfairly over- 
loaded in handicaps ; and 

3d That it widens the door to turf frauds, which unfortunately in all racing 
concerns already lies but too open. 

I must take leave to differ with your correspondent on every one of these 
positions—but first, I must remark that he has been rather infelicitous in his 
choice of the moment for this attack ; at the termination of a season of unpre] 
cedented good sport in the handicapped branch of it, and in which branch the 
closest competition not only for the first, but for second and third places have 
been effected by the skill of handicappers, anc in almost every case the pudlic 
favorites beaten, and at the same time a season in which the very marked supe- 
riority of four horses (which, strange to say, your correspondent extols as if to 
serve his reasoning) must have left to them, in three cases vut of five, dignified 
walks over, had the competition heen based exclusively upon the weight- or-age 
criterion. 

But let us examine the several positions he lays down seriatim :— 

Ist Does it discourage breeding good horses ! 

That it multiplies race horses there can be no doubt, for, by giving other chan- 
ces to breeders besides the rare acquisition of a first-rate horse, it incites to the 
training of three horses, for one that would otherwise be trained, and, therefore 
many a first-rate horse would be condemned in his two-year-old year, and never 
heard of, which handicapping has brought forward and discovered. Besides the 
chance of producing a good horse must always be great in proportion to the 
number out of which the selection is made ; and this is the very reason why nei- 
ther Scotland, Wales, nor Ireland can compete with England, except in such 
rare instances as a Harkaway from Ireland, and from Scotland or Wales we know 
of none. 

Let it also be considered that the early races are always the most profitable, 
and therefore, in almost every case before a horse’s merit can make him looked 
upon as 4‘ dangerous” by handicappers, he will have realized for his owner or 
breeder large sums as a racehorse, independent of his future value as a stallion ; 
and here again I differ with your correspondent on the ground of public policy, 














to be able to say that his horse is thorough-bred, and to trace his pedigree in | elass thus enumerated would have had no chance with their betters, 





for if that only was to be consulted, the earlier a very superior animal goes to 
the stud, the better for the public, and for breeders in general. 


2d Though overluading a good horse with weights may vanquish him, it does 
not nor cannot disgrace him. On the very contrary, his running well under them 
often enhances his merits, as was the case with Charles XII. at Liverpool, and 
Lanercost at Goodwood, and whenever Charles goes to the stud his handicap ra- 
ces will be the best feather in his cap, as the measure of his high degree of su- 
periority : and here again appear the infelicity of your correspondent’s selection 
of the moment for attack. For though I admit that the tendencies of handi- 
cappers, are, like those of the rest of mankind, to overrate the victor, and un- 
dervalue the vanquished, yet I think I can prove that the past season’s handicap- 
ping stands a rare exception as regards the good horses in question ; for had not 
their owners treated them with unjust severity, and loaded them either with her- 
culean tasks, as in the case of Lanercost at Eglinton Park, or fagged them this 
year with racing of unprecedented frequency, i could easily show that Lanercost 
could have won at Goodwood, and Charles at Liverpool, and for those failures 


_ therefore, the handicappers are not accountable. 


Your correspondent proceeds, ‘‘ When I look at the handicap winners of 1840, 
and see the list composed of such animals as Colchicum, Fair Louisa, The Dean, 
Glenlivat, Orelia, Clarion, Roscius, while their competitors were Charles XII., 
Lanercost, Bloomsbury, and Hetman Platoff—when I reflect, too, how little the 
Dey or Beggarman have done, when weighted according to their age, I repeatlmy 
assertion that good runners have no business in handicaps.” In other words, 
that these good horses have been unjustly dealt with in 1840. That the inferior 
weight 
for age, I admit, but I deny that they were favoured or the good horses am 
weighted in these handicaps. On the very contrary, I assert that in every one 
of them they would in these very races have beaten that long list of their inferi- 
ors had they experienced the same fair play from their owners as they did from 
their handicappers. I confidently ask every good judge of racing who witness- 
ed the two last meetings at Newmarket what chance would that lot (beginning 


cipal part in Billy Button’s ride to Brentford ; for, be it remembered, all those | with Colchicum and Roscius) have had even at these handicapped weights 
men who in their days of inexperience allow their fancy to be captivated by | with the first-raters named by Eques, if they had run them fresh last Spring 
these gambades, sooner or later acquire wisdom enough to discover that in the | or even last July, or should they meet them next spring? but instead of bring- 
first place they pay too dear for their whistle, and in the second are not nearly | ing this class fresh, or fit to the post, their owners, aspiring to too many “ good 
so well carried as they might have been by an animal of less Operatic qualifica- things,” deprived them by overwork of their racing speed—are the handicappers 
tions. To prove the real value of horses gf this description, I will just mention | to blame for their failure ? 


Then as regards Egues's anticipations for their next year’s doom; which 


dark grey filly, four years old, and thorough-bred. Her color being good, and | would, as a preferable alternative, consign them prematurely to the stud—these 


her tail perfection, the dealer to whom she belonged did not scruple to attribute | appear equally groundless, the chances for the coming year being the very oppo- 


which she was about able to carry six or seven stene at the outside. 
bought by a gentleman riding nearly thirteen stone for forty pounds, who, dis- 
covering too late her imperfections, brought her back and wished the dealer to 
re-purchase her, and in my hearing the man, who had not long before pocketed 
asum very considerably above the mare’s value, very coolly offered to take 
her back at the liberal price of six pounds! In short, having found one green- 
horn, he calculated that he might be twenty pounds out of pocket in keep before 
he had the good fortune to light on another. 

Were there a greater scarcity of these useless weeds, not only would our 
breed of horses be considerably improved al] over the kingdom, but many a 
rogue who now gets his bread by taking in the uninitiated in the mysteries of 
horseflesh would tind [greater difficulty in gaining a subsistence by fraudulent 
and dishonest practices than he now experiences. As it is, every little farmer 
who has got a mare, dazzled by the notion of bréeding something that shall 
bring him a long price, scrapes together a couple of guineas and puts her to 
some dashy thorough-bred stallion, worn down by over-exertion while in the 
hands of some speculator who hires him for the season, and the produce, up to 
the age of three years or longer, is probably left to keep body and soul together 
as well as he can by picking a scanty sustenance off some marshy common, the 
rank herbage of which will certainly suffice to keep him alive, but cannot afford 
sufficient nutriment to allow of the proper growth and developement of his 
points ; and the consequence is, and ever must be, a loss to the owner, who can 
never om ion a ee eee p= a price a = oy ome ee him for the 
expense eating rearing, very frequently a large dishonest 

to a cunning knave who palms off his purchase on a fiat by dint of 








Now, if the public taste could be so far regenerated as to prefer utility to 


to her all the good qualities under the sun, winding up every period with the | site, viz. :—that the handicappers ascribing to their inferiors, positive merit in- 

words “she’s thorough-bred as Eclipse.” Now this extraordinary creature, | stead of comparative performance, hecause they have proved recent winners, may 

despite her fine head, expanded nostrils, and high-cocked tail, could neither walk, overload them, and judging of the first class by their performance when ale 

trot, hor canter ; in short, she was as raw as any animal that had been backed a | may underrate their powers when revived by a winter's rest. 

dozen times could be, and was, moreover, somewhat lame behind, the cause of | 

which was a pretty considerable thorough-pin in the off-hock ; in addition to | discrimination and caution in avoiding it that the prospect of next year's sport 
She was | mainly depends. 


This constitutes the real danger to be avoided, and it is on the exercise of due 


Bat, lastly, does this practice widen the door always too open to fraud’ [ 
thimk not. The more you narrow competition the more you widen that door. 
The winning of outsiders most commonly averts the dangers of such frauds. 

Few betters lost on Clarion's winning the Cesarewitch, and none on Roscius 
winning the Cambridgeshire. 

On the whole, therefore, I think your correspondent ought rather to congratu- 
late the public on their sport, and the handicappers on their singular success, and 
on the exemplary impartiality they have evinced during the year just closed. 
These successes seem really singular, when it is considered how many topics 
are to be taken into account in anticipating the future from the past running of 
the racehorse, for instance the state of the ground, and above all, the condition 
and state of rival horses. Many horses, as Cruiskeen and Isaac, win races 
through deep ground, in which had the ground been in racing order they could 
not have had the shadow of a chance. 

The handicappers in the case of the former, fell into the error, an error, it 
would seem, shared by the owner himself, that it was to her merit as a racer she 
owed her success, both in winning the Falatines and Cesarewitch, in 1839, and 
not to the deep state of the ground, both at Aintree and Newmarket (particular- 
ly the “‘ new ground” there) then quite unfit for a racehorse to run over. 

In 1840 her weights were determined on that erroneous principle and though 
started about a dozen times, and in prime condition (as afterwards proved in Ire- 
land), she never could win a single race, or even bring racehorses to the whip ; 
and her owner at last retired from the English turf, in despair of any further 
competition on that stage. 

Isaac and Clarion owed their success to their 
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rival horses at different stages of the season is a topic still more difficult to en- 
counter. A racehorse of the primest order in the earliest part of the year, may, 
and often is, rendered incredibly slow at the latter end of the same year by in- 
termediate over work. ‘This evil never was so conspicuous as at the two latter 
meetings at Newmarket. The two years old being almost the only fresh horses 
at the Houghton Meeting, were accordingly almost the only horses showing any 
speed, as evinced in the race won by Protection, though in the longer races they 
were beaten by the “old uns.” I remember a friend of mine a year or two 
since remarking to his trainer that he thought his mare had not speed for New- 
market. His trainer, who, no doubt, wished for the pleasure of her company, 
then replied ‘ she has no business here in spring or July, but she will have speed 
enough for them in the Second October and Houghton Meetings.’’ This at first 
puzzled me till he explained that the work of their engagements would take the 
speed out of her rivals. 

The task of handicappers is, therefore, a more difficult, and grounded on more 
complex calculation, than may at first appear; and if the coming season shall 
prove as successful in that department as the last, the public will have reason to 
be pleased, and the handicappers to be proud. Yours, &c. : 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


On the Means of Calculating the Number of Calves which will 
Probably be produced by a Merd of Cows. 
BY EARL SPENCER. 
(From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.] 

It would be a considerable practical advintage to breeders of cattle, and par- 
ticularly to those who purchase cows, if there were any means of ascertaining 
whether a cow was certainly in calf at an early period of her gestation. I haye 
found that what I believe to be the ordinary rule among farmers, viz., that when 
a cow has not returned to the bull for six weeks after she has been bulled she is 
certainly in calf, is by no means to be depended upon ; and having observed, as 
I thought, that this was the case in my herd of cattle, I resolved in the begin- 
ning of the year 1837 to ascertain with accuracy —first, whether a cow, not hav- 
ing returned to the bull for six weeks, was either certainly or to a very high de- 
gree of probability in calf; and secondly, if it should prove that this was not the 
case, at what length of time after she had been bulled this certainty might be 
assumed. The result, I'am sorry to say, has been to prove that the cessation 
of taking the bull for six weeks is so far from indicating any certainty that a cow 
is in calf, that, in my herd at least, very nearly half the cows who have gone six 
weeks will prove not to be in calf, and moreover that there is no period at which 
a man can feel the certainty required. 

I am aware other modes of ascertaining this fact have been suggested by a 
very able and experienced veterinary surgeon, in the Journal of our Society. 
He stated that by placing your ear close to the cow’s flank, you may at a very 
early period of her gestation hear the double pulsation of the foetus, and be satis- 
fied whether she is in calf or not. I have tried this frequently with cows not 
only at early but late periods of their gestation; but I must confess that my 
sense of hearing has hitherto never been suificiently acute to perceive the slight- 
est intimation of the existence of the foetus. I have tried the use of a stethos- 
scope, but from want of practice in the management of the instrument, or from 
some other cause, I have with this also been equally unsuccessful. I have also 
seen a surgeon well accustomed to the use of the stethoscope try it and fail as 
completely as myself. As tothe other modes of examination which are sug- 
gested in the same paper, in addition to other objections personal to myself 
which I should have to make use of them, I conceive they would have so great 
a tendency to make a cow slip her calf, that I should be very sorry to allow 
them to be employed with any cow of mine which I valued. 

The result, therefore, of my experience is, that no man can be certain that a 
cow Is in calf until he can feel the calf by what is called punching the cow in her 
flank—an operation which is perfectly safe, unless performed with most extraor- 
dinary and unnecessary violence. But as this cannot be dome until the cow has 
been pregnant at least six months, and in cows in good condition sometimes.till 
much later, the value of this mode of ascertaining the pregnancy of a cow to 
breeders of cattle or purchasers at sales is not very great. 

Although I thus failed in effecting the object which I had in view when I com- 
menced the series of observations which I am about to state, they have led to re- 
sults which I find very useful. The mode I adopted was this: I noted each 
cow in succession who had not returned to the bull at the end of six weeks, and 

when 50 were so noted I commenced a fresh series. I then noted how many of 
each 50 went 7, 8, 9 weeks, and so on to 21 weeks, before they returned to 
the bull, and how many — in calf, together with the number of live calves 
which they produced. I have now the result of 8 of these series, of 400 cows, 
who have gone six weeks before returning to the bull. I here insert the differ- 
ent series, together with the sum total of their results :— 
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400] 357/333 305 292 2831272) 255] 245/241 535,232] 232,224] 


It will be seen from this table, that the variations between the different series 
are not very great, and that a man applying a calculation founded upon the sum- 
totals of them to any one would not err more “than must always be the case in 
any calculation founded upon probabilities. Having found this to be so with 
respect to cows who had not returned to the bull for 6 weeks, I applied the 
same principle to all the cows who were bulled, in order to ascertain what was 
the probability of each cow bulled going six weeks. This I began doing in the 
commencement of the year 1838. I have now taken notes for this object with 
respect to 1000 cows bulled, and I here subjoin a table taking the series at 200 
cows in each, which will show the results of my observations :— 


























Bulled. |3. weeks.'!4 weeks.'5 weeks./5 weeks. 





200 158 115 107 87 
200 137 $2 85 71 
200 142 87 80 72 
200 148 94 81 78 
200 139 87 74 63 











1000 724 475 427 371 


The sraall variation between the different series of this table is very remarka- 
ble, I having expected that it would be much greater than in the former. 

By the means of these tables, I have now the opportunity of calculating— 
first, the prooable number of cows who have not gone six weeks, who will go 
that time; and of those who have gone six weeks, the probable number who 
will prove in calf. 

Although therefore, as I have said, I am not able to arrive at any thing like a 
certainty with respect to any individual cow proving in calf, I have been able to 
calculate the number of calves I shall have from all or any given number of the 
cows bulled with much greater accuracy than I expected. In order, however, 
to make this calculation, it is necessary to make an allowance for the number of 
pregnant cows who may either slip their calves or produce dead calves at their 
full time. Not having any data at the time I began these observations on which 
to ground this allowance, I took it at one in eight, which proves to be tuo great; 
for, as it will have been seen from the first table which I have inserted, I have 
had 181 live calves from 202 cows in calf, and consequently I ought only to have 
deducted one in ten, instead of one in eight; and therefore the results of my 
calculations of the probable number of calves I should have in any given period 
have generally proved rather tuo low. In order to show that the principles which 
I have adopted may be practically applied, I will state several of the trials which 
I have made of my calculation. 

On the 22d of October, 1888, I calculated that I should have 48 live calves 
previous to the Ist of August, 1839. I had 49. 

On the 24th of January, 1839, I calculated that I should have 53 live calves 
previous to the Ist of November, 1839. I had 55. 

On the 18th of August, 1839, I calculated that I should have 37 live calves 
previous to the 25th of May, 1840. J had 41. 

On the 2ist of October, 1839, I calculated that I should have 40 live calves 
previous to the Ist of August, 1840. I had 48. ; 

I have made several other calculations of the same kind to test my principle, 
but it would be tedious to state any more of them. This last is the one in 
which the event has differed the most from the expected result. It will be seen 

















that in all these trials of my system [ must have included in my calculation all 
the cows bulled up to the day of making it, for the period over which the calcu- 
lation extends equals the ordinary time of the gestation of a cow ; and therefore 
I think the accuracy with which the result .of the calculations has agreed with 
the even: proves that a table of odds may be constructed, which upon any given 


It is so obvious that it is hardly necessary to show how I make these calcula- 
tions. Taking the first table I have given, for instance, I divide the sum total 
of the numbers in each of the previous columns, and the decimals which will be 
the product of such divisions, will show the probability of a cow proving in calf 
who shall not have returned to the bull at the end of each eile respectively. 
This process I apply to ascertain the probabilities in the other table. I then 
multiply the number of cows who have gone 21 weeks by the decimal belonging 
to this column; the number who have gone 18 weeks and not 21, the number 
who have gone 17 and not 18, and so on, by the decimals respectively belonging 
to these columns. I add the products of these multiplications together, and the 
sum total gives the probability of the whole list: I mean it gives the probable 
number of cows who will prove incalf. From this must be deducted the num- 
ber who will probably not produce live calves, according t6 the allowance to 
which I have referred above. With respect to the other table, I treat it in the 
same manner, and assume the probable number of cows* to go six weeks as if 
they had actually gone that period, and add it to the first column of the first men- 
tioned table. 

IfI thought that the observations which I have made would apply to cattle 
generally, as well as they appear to have done to my own herd, I should think 
them of considerable use ; but I do not think this is likely to be the case. My 
object in breeding is to breed bulls, and I am therefore constantly in the habit 
of persevering in the attempt to procure calves from cows, and by bulls who are 
so uncertain as breeders that a farmer in ordinary circumstances would have put 
them to feed and have sold them to a butcher long before Ido. But I think 
that, if any breeder will take the trouble to make the same sort-of observations 
with respect to his herd I have with respect to mine, he will very soon arrive at 
full as great accuracy in the results as myself. I am very desirous that breed- 
ers should attempt this, and for this reason it is that I have prepared this pa- 
per. Because, if it should prove, by a number of breeders being induced to give 
the result of their observations so made to our Society, that a table of probabili- 
ties applicable to cattle generally can be established, it appears to me that it 
will be a discovery of great value. 





On the Comparative Merits x! spe Sussex and other Breeds of 
attle 
TESTED BY THE DEAD WEIGHTS OF THE ANIMALS EXHIBITED AT THE LATE SMITH- 
FIELD SHOW. 
To the Editor of the Mark Lane Express : 

Sir,—In your valuable agricultural paper of the 11th instant, I find you give 
an account of the dead weight and loose fat of some of the beasts shown in Lon- 
don in December last ; and, as this may be considered the age of experiments 
and improvements in agriculture, I am induced to offer you an account made 
from that and other sources equally to be relied on, to enable breeders of beasts 
to see the comparative merits, power, and capability to fatten in the different 
breeds of stock of several counties in England. It is my intention, in extracting 
from your paper, to confine myself to those beasts where you have tye: the 
dead weights, also the loose fat of each ; and I cannot but regret that the whole 
of the weights are not returned to you in that way, as it would have enabled me 
to make a much more satisfactory account by taking the whole of the beasts 
shown, than by excluding a single one. In this account you will perceive the 
breeder’s name, bullock’s (county to which it belongs, and) age, dead weiglit, 
loose fat, and also the per centage of loose fat to the dead weight, which must 
be considered part of the value of the animal :— 
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In examining the above account, it will be seen that the average per cent of 
loose fat to the dead weight in the Durham and Hereford oxen is 114 lbs. ; Sus- 
sex, 174; in the Durham and Hereford heifers, 15 ; and in the Sussex cows, 18. 
The Sussex oxen of Mr. Selmes’ breed, and fattened by him, were all seen in 
September, 1839 (the period at which that gentleman showed 100 beasts against 
100 of Earl Spencer's), and continued to work up to November, 1839. That of 
Mr. Hammond’s worked up to January, 1840. The Sussex cows of Mr. Thorpe 
reared a calf in 1840. For very many years the Sussex oxen have been deemed 
ineligible at the shows in London, in consequence of their age when fattened, 
or perhaps their unworthiness; but if their dead weight is nearly equal to the 
average of first-rate herds shown there, and per centage of loose fat greater, 
surely there can be no just reason why this distinction should any longer con- 
tinue ; but, on the contrary, that they may be considered justly entitled to be 
placed in competition with oxen of other counties at the next show, and that 
the circumstance of the Sussex beasts having worked up to seven years old, and 
still retaining the property to fatten, may henceforth be placed to the credit, and 
not to the dedit, of the breed. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
East Sussex, Jan. 27. A Sussex Farmer. 











BEACON COURSE RACES. 
HE Spring Races of 1841, over the above course, will take place the week succed- 
ing the Union. Purses will be given Four mile heats—Three mile heats, and Two 
ile heats. 
mthe following Sweepstakes for 3 yr. clds, to close 15th of April, are now open, Mile 
heats, three or more to make 3 race :— 
Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. 
Sub. } preg each, $50 ft. ; 
Sub $100 each, $25 ft. 

It is in contemplation, if desired by the gentlemen of the Turf, to have a preparatory 
Meeting the last Tuesday in April, p Ban purses Three mile heats—Two mile heats, and 
Mile heats. If determined on, due notice will be given. Full particulars in time. 

(Mar. 13.) ALEXR. L. BOTTS. 





NEW YORK RAC 
HE SPRING MEETING, isa1, willtake peo no Oe oe? LI. 


day in May, © place overthe Union Course the “ 
be aoe. ; ay. Purses, Four mile heats—Three mile heats—and Two mile Ae 
The following splendid Stake (now closed) will be 
L run 

seat Spry Noctis That ee bar okie se gaatake, (Uaian Course, Menta, 
> w yr.olds. Sub. $1000 , 2 
declared 3 January, 1840. The second best in first heat ~ may —e _ only $100 if 
anced, and if so, then third best in first neat, provided five start * ti not eGarwards 

W. Livi SUBSCRIBERS. , ? 

to 6 = ngsten names produce of Jemima and Imp. Trustee. 

3 dlso names produce of Sportsmistress and Imp. Trustee.* 

4 Robt. L. St hames produce of Alice Gra ‘ 
. ae evens names produce of Polly Hopkias and Emilius. 
6 Een Vist names produce of Lalla Rookh and Imp. Priam. 
7 names produce of Celeste and Imp. Priam. 
8 
9 


noe 
‘ 


and Imp. Trustee,* 


- ny Stockton names produce of Imp. Diana and Dr. Syntax. 
. aioe Po ae ae pie Mattie and Monmouth Eclipse. 
: F cea 
- - My Tone names produce of Marcbabeton. —— — 
a pe me te? + names produce of Henrietta, b Henry, dam by Valentine. 
 doke D ‘Kies an names the produce of his gr. Shylock mare and Andrew 
13. John D. Kirby names produce of Imp. Invalid and Shark. 
14. Wm. Jones thames produce of Princess and Imp. Trustee 
15. Alson ‘* names produce of Dove and Imp, Trustee 
16. Robt. Tillotson names produce of Garland and Imp. Trustee 
In the above Stake, the foll Ag vig er Sipe ot 
» th Owing feur subscribers have each put in $1000, P. P., on 
ine use sigan oe here named, to be decided according to the Rules of the 
m. Jones names produce of Dove and Imp. 
R. F. Stockton names produce of Imp. Diana ae a OE 
Robt. L. Stevens names produce of Polly Hopkins and Emilrus 
W. Livingston names produce of Jemima and Imp. Trustee. 
On the last day of the Meeting will be run the following Sweepstakes for $ yr. olds 
Mile heats, confined to the get of Imp. Trustee. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft.:— 
1. A. P. Hamlin names the produce of Camille. 
a W. Livingston names the produce of Jemima. 
3. John C. Stevens names the produce of Janeite. 
4. 3. Bradhurst names the produce of Frolick. 
5. John H. Coster names the pfoduce of Gulnare. 
ALEXR. L. BOTTS. 


(Feb. 6.] 


N. B. Details and particulars will be gi aia 
_New York, Feb. 5, 1841. rs will be given in time 


SWEEPSTAKES, OAKLAND COURSE. 

paige sp Rratragrne Stake, to which the Proprietor will add $1000 in meney, to be 
june, ~a . anes Joey commencing the first Tuesday in June, 1842, and continue 
e Great Western Stakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft , Two mile heats, to 
eome off Spring meeting of 1842, 1843, and 1844, to name and close the first day of Jan. 
Larger say ei : = a iy give $1000 to the winner, provided there are 50 
—s ; and he will give ij i = 

me a ay a oo ae back his stake. yentere ec emes TT rreend 

tallion Stake, for 3 yr. olds, foaled the Spring of 1841, 1842, and 1843, to come off 

year over the Oakland Course, at the Fallmeeting after the colts are 3 yrs. old, nome ‘a 
following conditions :—The owner of each Stallion in the Union, by paying into the hands 
of the President of the Club, on the day of the race, the amount charged for the season 
of two mares the year the colt was produced, will entitle any or all of the get of that 
Stallion to start in the stake, which will in all prohability amount to $10,000, each gen- 
tleman starting a colt or filly to pay $25, which willbe given to the second and third best 
in the race, the 2d to receive two-thirds, the 3d one-third of the money thus paid. The 
Stake will be run forannually for three years, the subscription of eachstallion must be 
paid before his get are allowed to start. The death of the stallion, or his owner, will 
not disqualify him from starting, provided the o:iginal subscription is paid by any one on 
the day of the race. This stake will close the Ist day of January, 1842. It is desirable 
that gentlemen naming in either of the above Stakes will make thtir nominations at 
once to the Editor of the New York “Spirit of the Times,” who will publish them im- 
mediately ; thus it will be known who has confidence in his stallion or his colt, and will 
greatly increase the number of subscribers—such an inducement has never been offered 

to 3 year olds in America. Y. N. OLIVER. 

New Orleans, Feb. 6, 1841. (Feb. 20.] 


: SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
T= following Sweepstakes will come off over the Washington City Course the 
Spring Meeting of 1841. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or more 
to make arace. Toclose Ist of April. Now two subs., viz:— 

Gov. Sam). Sprigg. James Long. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
makearace. Toclose as above. 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to the above stakes, are requested to address the sub- 
scriber at Washington City, D. C.— (Jan. 23-tlapr] WM. HOLMEAD. 


SWEEPSTAKES, EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 

7. following ne ae are now open to come eff over the above Course at the 
Spring Meeting of 1841, which will commence on the Tuesday following the Phila- 

delphia and Camden Races. 

No. }. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., to which the proprietor will 

add $500 if more than two start, Four mile heats, three or more to make arace. To 

close Ist of April. 

» No.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or more to 

makearace. Tocloseas above. 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub, $100 each, h.ft., Mile heats, three or more to 

make arace. To close as above 

No. 4. Sweepstakes for 4 yr olds that never won, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile 

heats, three or more to make arace. To close as above. O. BAILEY, wo 

ga. Trenton (N. J.), Feb. 19, 1841. (Feb. 20.] 


SWEEPSTAKES, MT. VERNON COURSE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, D.C. 
NS 1A ovreumne for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 
1841, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 

No. 2. A Sweepstakes for colts andfillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 1841 

sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 

No.3. A Sweepstakes for all ages (free only for horses the property of persons residing 
Northof the Rappahanock River, together with the Counties of the Rappahanock, Ma- 
dison, Orange, and Culpeper, South of the Potomac, prior to the Ist of Jan., 1841), sub. 
— each, h. ft., Three mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. =, = 
subs. (Dec.26.) 




















FORT SMITH (Arks.) SPRING RACES. 
HE Fort Smith (Arks.) Spring Races will commence on the 10th of May, and conti- 
nue four days. 

First Day—Purse $10@, Mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $200, Two mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $350, Three mile heats. 
Fourth Day— Ladies’ Purse $500, Four mile heats. 
A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds will come off the day before the Purses, sub. $100 each, 
$25 ft., Mile heats, to which the Proprietor will add $5('. 

The Races will be opened by a Sweepstakes for3 y1. olds, Mile heats, on the first Mon! 
day in May. Now one sub.—{Jan. 23.) A. G. MAYERS, Sec’y. 


POST STAKFS. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run two Post Stakes in the year 1841, free for all ages, 
sub. $500 each. P. P., Four mile heats, one over the Ashland Course, on some day 
of the week of the Fall Meeting which the Proprietor may fix on; the other over the 
Huntsville Course, on some day of the week which the Propriety may determine, agree- 
ably to the rules of each course, four or more to make a race, toclose on the Ist of June, 
1841. Each proprietor to make known the time of running whenhe advertises the races 


Now four subs. :— 
1. Boddie & Elliott 3. Camp & Acklen 
2. Henry M. Clay 4. Boardman & McLaren 
Entries to be directed to the Subscriber, at Huntsville, Ala. 


(Dec. 12) HICKMAN LEWIS, Sec’y of N. Ala. Assoc’n. 


TROTTING SWEEPSTAKES. 

ss: following Sweepstakes are declared to ceme off the Ist week in May, over the 
Hunting Park Course :— 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for horses that never won over $100 previous to the time of en- 
tering, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, in harness, three or more to make a race. 
Now two subs. : 1. James Hamill. 2. John Horter. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for horses that never trotted for match, purse, or stake previous 
to time of entry, sub. $200 each, h. ft-, Two mile heats, under the saddle, three or more 
to make arace. Now,two subs. :— 
1. James Hamill. 2. John Horter. — . 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to closing, 
sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, in harness, three or more tomake a race. 
No.4. Sweepstakes for horses that never trotted for match, purse, or sweepstake pre- 
vious to closing, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, in harness, three or more to 
make a race. 

No. 5. Sweesstakes for horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to closing, 
sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, under the saddle, three or more to make a race. 

Entries to the above stakes must be made on or before the lat of ph next, when 
they will close. Address JAMES B OWN, 

Feb. 20-tlap.) Hunting Park, Philadelphia Co., Pa. _ 


CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE. th 
T= following Sweepstakes are open to come off over the above Course on the 15th, 
16th, 20th, and 21st of April, threeor more to make arace :— mil 
é. paber 20- es feat horses that never won money, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Two mile 
heats, under the s e. 
2. Sweepstakes for horses that never won money, sub. $100 each, h.ft. Two mile 
heats, in harnes. ont 
3. Sweepstakes for horses that never won a purse over $100, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Two 
ile heats, under the saddle. 
va Sweepstakes for horses that never won a purse over $100, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Two 
ile heats, in harness. 
~* Sweepstakes for horses that never won apurse over $150, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Two 


_ meebo, a all trotting horses, sub. $500 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in 


Me captihnte for horses that never won a purse over $150, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Mile 


3 in 5, in wagons 
wy for berses that never won a purse or stake over $50, sub. $100 each, 


- ft. ile heats, in harness. 
: ~ oucennaien for horses that Dever won a purse or stake over $50, sub. $50 each, h- 


i ts, in wagons. 
oS Gomera for all pairs of horses,” sub. $100 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, in 











"Ti, Sweepstakes for horses never having won a purse over $30, sub. $100 each, b. ft., 
i s, in harness. 

“e. ‘Sweepstakes for horses never having won money, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, 

best 3 in 5, under the saddle. ie 
Subscriptions to the above Stakes must be made in current money—naming the — 

and name of the horse, and directed to the Secretary of the Centreville Trotting _ 

ciation, at Vauxhall Garden, on or before April Ist, at § o'clock P. M., at which time © 

Stakes will close. om (Mar. 6.) __ 





SWEEPSTAKES, CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE, N.J. 
‘a following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course the 
g Meeting of 1841. 

No.1}. Sweepstakes for 3 yr a om — each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or more 
to make arace. To name and close Ist of May. 

No. 2. Swee es for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
make a race. name and close ist of May. . 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that never won a race, sub. $100 each, $25 ft, Mile 
heats, three or more to arace. To name and close Ist of May. 

Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to either of the above stakes, will please address 





number of cows will prove tolerably correct. 


ALLEN & HELLINGS, Camden, N. J. (Mar. 13-tlmy.j 


HIBISCUS. 
dig ep ey trl eegeeee ngth 
Ky., at Mr. G. D. . 

Thbiscus is a beautiful bay, without white, 15 hands 3+ inches high pot grent yy _— 
fine action. He was bred by Lord Exeter, and foaled in 1834. ene out of Grey 
out of the Duchess of York by Wary her dam Moses’ dam by G in England than apy 
Skin by Woodpecker—Herod, &c. His sire Sultan ranked hi favorite crosses of this. 
other stallion of his day in the kingdom, and his dam united all the fs of 183T 


in the vicinity of Lexington, 





country, as her will shew. For his performances, see Racing 
and 1838. Hibiscus is ahorse of the finest pedigree, and his racing form oneee of mid 
andsome. 








Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


March 7. 


suet enenmmmememmien 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
‘BanrimoreE, Md. - - - Kendall Course Races, 2d Tuesday in May. 
BE FIz.p, Va. - - - - Races, 2d Tuesday in a M 
~Campen and Paria. - Jockey Club Races, 3d Tuesday in May. Sth M 
Co.vmaia, Tenn. - - Ashland Course, Spring Races, Wetasotes, nag ay. 
. CeLumBus, Ga. - - - - Spring Races, Western Course, r roy | ° a 
r LovisviLue, Ky. - - - Oakland Course, J. C. Races, A — une next. 
NasHvILLE, Tenn. - - Jockey Club Races, Monday, | ay. 


“ig .-e 4th Tuesday in April. { 
fee ee Hy - ~ Poetbane C Course , J. C. Sprin Meeting, 3d Wednesday in March. | 
“ oo Os Course, J.C. Races, 4th Wednesday in March . 

4 ‘New Yorx - - -- - - J.C. Ist Spring Meeting, Union Course, Ist Tuesday in May. 


j ese Ce s, Spring Meeting, Monday, 17th May. 
Sr. Louis, ae. a. ane Secss Oooo Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday in May. 
WasHINeTon, D. C.- National J. C. Races, Monday, 31st May. 


Stallions for 184). 


BCH Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the season 
fer Five dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of 
Twenty dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 


2 b., by Mambrino, out of Amazonia, at Hiram Woodruff ’s, Union Course, 
D -ABDALLAD y, and Tuesday, andat Flatbush, L. I., the rest of the week, at $25. 


| fL. J 
| a ERBY, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Kate, sister to Nonplus, at the farm o 
a) elk, on the Central Turnpike, Maury Co., Tenn., at $60, $75, and $100—$1 to the gr. 
Fi -ZNDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by King Herod, at the Hampton Race Course, near Au- 
f | gusta, Ga., under the management of S. W. Shelton. 
| AUTOCRAT, Imp., by Grand Duke, out of Olivetta, under the charge of Col. Lynes, 
within two miles of Clarksville, Tenn., at $60 and $70. 
+ BALIE PEYTON, at the stable of Arthur M. Payne, four miles west of Warrenton, 
, Fauquier Co., Va., at $30 and $50. 
BILL AUSTIN, by Bertrand, dam by Timoleon, at the residence of James Henderson, 
Esq., Newberry Dist., S. C. 
BLACK PRINCES, by Imp. Fyide, dam by Sir Archy, 
Decatur, Ga. ; 
BELSH 1ZZAR, Imp., ch., by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at Nashville, 
Tenn., at $75.—Thomas Alderson. 
jmoleon—Robin Brown’s d. by Ball’s Florizel, at the plantation of Col. 
ta og SP Oakland, Chesterfield Co, 25 m. from Richmond, Va.,at $100—$1 to gr. 


| W. R. Johnson, ) 

h., by Am. Eclipse, out of Grand Duchess, at Mr. Elliott's stable, 1 mile from 
yy the gacamenterpike, at $40 for thoro’-breds, $20 for all others-W. Jackson. 
i 











1 eee. £ 











at the stable of John W. Trotter, at 


PREP A * ne PS fe 

















CADMUS, ch., by Eclipse, out of Di Vernon Ly Ball’s Florizel, near Bardstown, Ky, at 
$30 and $50.—F. G. Murphy. 








e. CUSSETA CHIEF, by Andrew, out of Viragoby Wild-air, at Cusseta Old Town, Ala.,the 
, residence of Col. John Woolfolk, at $30. 
is. y of Isabella, the dam of Picton, etc,, by Sir Archy, at the 
. EY ticaee, Rese aon tram Md., at $30 and $50.—Jas. B. Kendall. 
DUANE, by Imp. Iledgford, out of Goodloe Washington, atthe Washington Race Course, 
D. C., at $50.—Wm. Holmead. th? eek) TLS 2" 0 
. ENTERPRISE, by John Richards, dam Ly Don Quixotte, at Belleville, St. Clair Co., lil., 
ie at $:5 and $25. 
; ECLIPSE (American), at the stable of A. Whitlocke, Oaks, Limestone Co., Ala., near 
Shoal Ford P.O. Limited to 50 mares, at $100. 


i EMANCIPATION, Imp., by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at the farm of B. P. Gray, 2m. 
| west of Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100, $75 if paid within the season - $1 to gr. 


























Broadway, near 2Ist street, New York, at $10 and $15. manent 
: FLATTERER, Imp., br., by Muley, out “of Clare by Marmion, at Fayetteville N. C., at 
lj $50, and $1 to the groom.—John Black. 
‘GANO, b., by Eclipse, out of Betsey Richards, at the Lafayette Course, Augusta, Ga., at 
j $75, and $1 tothe groom. 
He GEROW, by Henry, out of Vixen, at Augusta, Ga., under the management of M. L. 
a Hammond, at $35. CPE my, Lag ent tir Peer - 
GLENCOE, Imp., ch., by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, at the Forks of Cypress, 
, i Florence, Ala., at $100.—Thomas Kirkman. 
1 








| FACTOR, b., by Fearnaught, dam by Bay Messenger, at the stable of Collins Shepherd, 
i 











Wt GREY EAGLE, by Woodpecker, dam by Wild Medley, at E. M. Blackburne’s, Equire, 
i! Woodford, County, Ky., at $100. 





Fe ‘GROUSE, br.,by Am. Eclipse, out of Erie, at the Fox Chase, Westchester road, Pa., at 
| $16 for cold bloods, and 335 for thorough-breds. 
: 





HIBISCUS, Imp., b., by Sultan, out of ‘Duchess of York by Waxy, in the vicinity of Lex- 
ington, Ky., at $50 and $75, and $1 to the groom.—G. D. Hunt. 








“HIGHLAND HENRY, by Henry, out ef Highland Mary by Eclipse, at Hibiscus’ old stand, 
Charleston, S. C., at $30, and $1 to the groom.—R. E. Sutton. 


HUGH LUPUS, Imp., by Priam, out of Her Highness by Moses, at the plantation of J, 
M. Rouzan, Carrollton, La., at $50 and $75, and $1 to the groom. 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at the stable of Col. J. 
Crowell,at Fort Mitchell, Ala., ten miles below Columbus, Ga., at $75, with $1 to gr. 


JOHN RICHARDS, b., by Sir Archy, dam by Rattler, at the stable of James Murrell, 
Glasgow, Ky., at $50 and $75, and $1 to the groom. 


JORDAN, Imp.,ch., by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at Fayette, Howard Co., Mo. 
at $50 and $75, and $1 tothe groom.—L. Sherley & Co. 


‘LANGFORD, Imp , by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, at 
Penn's Neck, 1 mile and ahalf south of Princeton, N. J., at $10—$15 and $20. 


“LYNEDOCH, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Rosetta (sister to Tenn. Oscar) by Wilke’s Won- 
der, at the farm of R. K. Polk, Maury Co., Tenn., at $20. 


“MERMAN, Imp., br., by Whalebone, out cf Mermaid by Orville, at my farm near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., at $75.—L. P. Cheatham. 


‘MONARCH, Imp., by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, at Mansfield, two miles east of 
Lexington, Ky., under the care of Josiah Downing, at $100. 


MONMOUTH, b., by John Richards, dam by Duroc, at the stable of James Murrell, Glas- 
gow, Ky., at $25 and $35, and $1 to the groom. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse. out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at the stable of 
W. W. Bacon & Co., near Frankfort, Ky., at $100. 


“ONUS, Imp., by Camel, out of The Etching by Rubens, at Tremont, Ill., at $50 and $75, 
and $1 to the groom.— Chas. Oakley. 


) ft. PICTON, b., by Imp. Luzboreugh, out of Isabella by Sir Archy, at La Grange, Tenn., at 
é $60.—H. Robertson. 


PORTSMOUTH,by Imp. Luzborough, out of Polly Peachem by John Richards, at Jack- 
son, N.C., at $25, under the care of John White. 


‘PONEY (The), by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, at the stable of James G. Bos- 
well, eight miles from Lexington,Ky. Limited to 35 mares, at $40. 


REINDEER, own brother to Alice Grey, a dark chesnut, by Henry, out of Sportsmistress 
by Hickory, at the stable of John Wynens, Hillsboro’, Ga., at $25 and $50. 


. RODOLPH, b., by Archy of Transport, dam by Haxall’s Moses, at the residence of W. 
{ 
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Bowman, Bardstown, Ky., at $35 and $50. 


ROWTON, Imp.. ch., by Oiseau, out of Katharina by Woful, at the stable of Edwd. H. 
Carter, Wilton, Granville Co., N. C. 


SCOUT, Imp., br., by St. Nicholas, dam by Blacklock, at Newberry C.H.,S. C., at $30 
and $50.—Co!. S. Fair. 


‘SHARK, b)., by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at Independence, William- 
son Co., Tenn., at $60 and $75, and $1 to the groom. 


-<SIR ROBERT, Imp., by Bobadil—Fidalma by Waxy Pope, near the Union Course, L.I., un- 
der the charge of Hiram Woodruff, at $15 for thorough-breds—$10 for cold-bloods. 


“SOVEREIGN, Imp., dark bay, by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Bourbon, at the Colum- 
bia Race Course, S. C., under the management of J. C.O’Hanlon, at $60—$1 to groom. 


SWISS, Imp., by Whisker, dam by Shuttle, at the stable of John W. Wallace, Living- 
ston Co., Ky,.at $50, and $1 to the groom. 


SIDNEY, b., by Sir Charles, out of Virginia by Thornton’s Rattler, at Edwardsville, Ill., 
at $25 and $50.—John Flanagan. 





























eleven races down for the five days! We can give no better tidings for the 
First Spring ; but seven stakes are made. Knowing the reluctance of all to 
engage their horses so early in the year, and the wilful reservation for the great 
handicaps, we thrimble for the dulness of the usually most interesting meet- 
ings at Newmarket. The Two-year-old Stakes for the summer and autumn 
have filled well. Some dozen are named in the St. Leger— Palemon the most 
formidable ; but matches are unusually scarce. This, however, is as well, as 
one match made overnight is worth half adozen depending on produce, a favorite 
habit with a Noble Duke, a true friend to the heath of celebrity, and a veteran 
General, who has not of late years won more than he could very well carry 
away. The Newmarket entries for future years, especially 1842, are superb. 

e have the largest Derby and Oaks ever known, only to be exceeded next 
year. In the entry forthe former, 1841, the word “‘dead”’ should have been 
added to Mr. Etwall’s c. out of Mopsa and Sir R. Bulkeley’s Blueskin; and 
Mr. Wimbush’s c. out of Espagnolle is named Finchley. 

At Ascot the list looks well, but scarcely any of the stakes here close until 
the Ist of April, except the Cup, for which the horses must be named on the 
first day of March. There are already 17 subscribers to the stakes, and 20 to 
the Wokingham. The Great Ascot Produce Stakes for 1844 has 39 nomina- 
tions. 

There are 23 subscribers to the Stakes at Bibury ; steward the Earl of 
pg There are 37 to the Produce Stakes at Stockbridge, 1844; 30 in 
1843. 

Following the order of the book, there are twenty-four names appended to the 
—— wey! to close and name on the Ist of May. 

e usual liberal supply of money added by individual noblemen appears un- 
der the head of E Maton Park. “ 4 "eer 
At Doncaster there are, to the Champagne Stakes, 26 subscribers; to the 
St. Leger, 135, the greatest number ever known; 30 to the Two-year-old 
Stakes; and 24 to the Park Hill. I do not observe the much-to-be-desired 
liberality on the par: of the corporation; the money added does not amount to 
ten per cent. on the usual receipts at the grand stand. However undeservedly 
the St. Leger keeps up its attraction, there are 136 subscribers for next year. 
We pass over the minor meetings, and notice those only that appear coming 
eut in a fresh place, like Gorhambury, where seven races are announced for 
each day. The officers of the Household Brigade are here to make sport. I 
can have no objection to the racing of their steeds, bond fide their own property, 
but I do wish they would not ride, having an unaccountable predilection for 
seeing the best horse win, which, I much fear me, is not always the case where 
the jock is ordered to be a gentleman. 
he Chester Meeting is judiciously arranged to take place in the intervening 
week between the First and Second Spring Meetings ; 53 horses were named 
for the Tradesmen’s Plate, and 38 have accepted. Bloomsbury, 9st 4lb., the 
top weight, is much fancied by the cognoscenti. The races here are spread over 
five days. Three, in my opinion, would be quite sufficient. 

To the Wolverhampton Stakes there are 49 subscribers ; to the Holyoake, 
40. Mr. Giffard and Mr. Bowes are the stewards. i 

By the unparalleled exertions of the proprietors, the legitimacy of the Hippo- 
drome is established. The first two days are appointed for the same week as 
Chester ; the next the week after Epsom ; both times judiciously selected. No 
less a sum than one thousand sovereigns are advertised to be added to the Pro- 
duce Stakes, 1843 and 1844. The fact that there are, respectively, eighty-six 
and eighty-five subscribers, speaks volumes, as well for the success of the un- 
dertaking as the enjoyment of the confidence of the public. 

Goodwood seems destined to first boat on the river. There are eight races 
down for the first day, including the Drawing-room Stakes; a Sweepstakes of 
five hundred sovereigns each, two hundred forfeit, for two year olds ; and the 
Ham Produce Stakes (first year), with forty-one subscribers. To the Goodwood 
Stakes there are one hundred and forty-four, the largest number ever known to 
any handicap race in the world, thereby increasing my arguments for dividing it 
into two classes ; to the Cup forty-five; and on the last day the Orleans Cup, 
given by his Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans, and another large Produce 
Stakes with 43 nominations. There are altogether 20 good stakes for the four 
days at Goodwood, besides stewards’ prizes, and more plates, private and pub- 
lic, than given at any other meeting. Verily the Goodwood 1841 will go near 
to eclipse its predecessor, by far the most brilliant meeting I ever witnessed. 
The enormous Produce and other Stakes to come on in succeeding years at 
Goodwood occupy no less than thirteen pages in the book through which | am 
travelling 

The Liverpool Mectings are in future to be under the same regulations as to 
the appointment of stewards as Newmarket, one of the three retiring annually. 
The principal alteration in the July is inthe St. Leger, which numbers just dov- 
vie the number of subscribers it had last season; beyond this, the entries are 
rather below the average. The Autumn Meeting will see a better day; the 
Grand Junction Stakes for 1843 and 1844 are well filled. . 

To the Leamington Stakes there are in the book eighty-five subscribers; there 
will, doubtless, be more, but it cannot be expected that such a race-course as 
Warwick can keep up such a meeting as took place under the direction and libe- 
rality of the late steward, Lord George Bentinck, when there were to the stakes 
130 or more nominations. The Warwick Meeting falls this year in the weck 
immediately preceding Doncaster—a good alteration, as it will serve as a half- 
way house to the latter race-course. 

An elaborate index to the engagements of every horse in the book is added, 
which is extremely serviceable. Among the two-year-olds kneedeep, we ob- 
serve Albion, by Beiram; Aruspex, by Muley Moloch ; Auckland, by Touch- 
stone , Barrier, by Defence; f., by Bay Middleton, out of sister to Portrait ; c., 
by Bay Middleton, out of Miniature ; f, by Camel, out of Albania; c.,by The 
Colonel, out of Hester; Defier; Equation; c., by Glaucus, out of Rosalie ; 
Hamble, by Camel; Johnny Faa; Misdeal, by Camel; Miss Van Amburgh ; 
Peloponnesus, by Elis; c., by Taurus, out of Victuria; Tedworth, &c. The 
re-der will not regret it if he puts this list in his pocket. 

The above extracts will give us some idea of what we may expect in the en- 
suing season. Kemember, the Coventry Meeting is in three weeks ; the War- 
wick, which last year introduced to our notice the Melody colt at 3 to 1, taken 
freely, for the last Derby, but one week later. We shall soon, therefore, be ta- 
ken up with more interesting matter than contained in this letter. Custom for- 
bids us to pass over a new volume ofthe “Calendar” without notice, although, 
doubtless, the old stagers think otherwise. The proceedings at Tattersall’s 
have lately been important in spite of the frost. J must refer to them in my 
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FACTOR. 

Ts celebrated Trotting Horse FACTOR will stand for mares the ensuing season at 
the stable of Collins Shepherd, Broadway, near 2Iist street, New York, at the mo- 
derate price of $10 the season—insurance $15. 

Factor has proved himselfasure foal getter during the several years he covered in 
Somerstown, Westchester Co., where he was foaled. His colts are large, and free from 
bad marks or blemishes. He has served but few thorough-bred mares; several of his 
colts, got out of part-bred mares, have been found very superior. His stock is consi- 
dered the best for Road Horses in the country. They prove to be the fastest trotters, 
and have been sola from $120 to $500 and $1900, on account of their speed. Among 
these are the Greenwich Maid, Caty Q, and many others. 

Factor is a dark bay, 15 hands 3inches high, has an excellent bone, is free from ble- 
mishes, possesses a good temper, and is kindin harness. He was got by Fearnaught ; 
Fearnaught was got by a full blooded Arabian horse, presented to our Consul, out of Col. 
Varian’s elegant Messenger mare. Factor’s dam was got by Bay Messenger, out of a 
good blooded n.are; Bay Messeuger was got by Imp. Old Messenger ; his grandam was 
got by Tamberlin, his g. g. dam was got by old Imp. Bashaw. 

The season will end the last ot July next. 

N.B. Good keeping provided for mares coming from a distance, at the expense of the 
owners ; but the subscriber will not be responsible for accidents or escapes. 

March 10, 1841—[{mar. 27-3m.) COLLINS SHEPHERD. 





SIMON PURE, b., by Waxy, dam by Imp. Bluster, at the stable of John Veal & Co.’ 
Washington, Ind., at $15. 


RIDDLESWORTH, /mp.,ch., by Emilius, out of Filagree by Soothsayer, at Mount Meigs, 
Montgomery Co., Ala., at $100.—Alexander Carter. 

‘TARQUIN, br., by Henry, out of Ostrich by Eclipse, at the Race Course, Charleston, S. 
., under the care of John Storms, at $30, and $ to the groom. 

TORNADO, chesnut, by Eclipse, out of Poliy Hopkins by Virginian, at the stable of John 
R. Snedeker, Union Course, L.I., at $20. } 

TRANBY, Imp., by Blacklock, dam by Orville, at Charles McCormick’s stable, near 
Boonville, Cooper Co., Mo., at $60 and $100. 

“TRUSTEE. Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at Broad Rock, Chesterfield Co., 
Va., under the care of Isham Puckett, at $50. 

VICEROY, own brother to Dr. Syntax, a bright chesnut, by Eclipse, oat of Saluda by 

_ Timoleon, at the stable of Augustus Crawford, Madison Co., Ga., at $20. 


‘VALPARAISO, Imp., chesnut, by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna, near the Oak- 
__land Race Course, Louisville, Ky., at $75, and $1 to the groom.—L. Sherley & Co. 









































‘7 ‘VOLNEY, by Mons. Tonson, dam by Sir Archy, at the Bertrand C urse, Montgomery, Ala., 
i ;, under the charge of William Gay, at $30, and $1 te ine presen . - 
yi WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria W i f 
| peas! als Bag pgeey tm poy est by Marion, at George E. Blackburn’s stable, 
: WHALE, Imp., b.,by Whalebone, out of Rectory, at my stable, 2} miles east of Berry- 


ville, Clarke Co, Va., at $50 and $75, and $1 to the groom.— Josiah Wm. Ware. 


THE APPROACHING ENGLISH RACING SEASON. 





BY JUDEX. 





The frost has departed, and the Book Calendar, 1840, has appeared ; we may 
‘% fairly review the prospects of the season 1841. 


. ; BOSTON 

Witt stand this Spring at my plantation, Oakland, Chesterfield Co., 25 miles from 

_Richmond and Petersburg, and is now ready to serve mares at $100 the season, to 
be paid within it, which closes Ist July, with $1 cash tothe groom. Mares will be fed 
with what they want at two shillings per day—servants sent with them boarded gratis. 
There is every convenience that an old and extensive place can have for the accommo- 
dation of mares and colts, such as lots, stables, and pastures. Every attention shall be 
paid to prevent accidents, but no liability for any. 
Boston has run eyerywhere from New York to Georgia, and has won more Jockey 
Club Purses of Three and Four mile heats than any two horses ever did, never having 
lost one ; andis too well known to advertise at length, for his winnings would fill the 
whole of a newspaper. His size, power, great strength, and pure blood suits all mares, 
and is all that breeders want. WM. R. JOHNSON, 
(Mar. 27-tl5my.] 





ABDALLAH. 
Ste La celebrated and unrivalled Trotting Stallion having been re-purchased from Ken- 
tucky at a very high price by the present owner, will stand on Gender Monday, and 
Tuesday of each week at Hiram Woodruff’s, Union Race Course, L. [., and on other 
days at Duryea wiggee’. Flatbush, L. I., at $25 the season, the money to be paid at the 
ey of covering. The season will commence on the Ist of April, and terminate the Ist 
of August. 
The following is the certificate of Mr. Tredwell, the former owner of the horse :— 
‘** Abdallah was bred at Salisbury Place, under my own care, from my much celebrated 
trotting mare Amazonia, and got by old Mambrino ; said Mambrino was out of the best 
stock getter, and the son of old Messenger. John Tredwell.” 
The present owners of Abdallah were induced to send out to Kentucky for him by the 
performances of some of the first of his getin New York. Of these there are several 
four and five year olds that can trot their mile in 2:40. Several of his colts have been 
winners, and a match is now —s upon another of his get. 

Abdallah is a bright bay, 15 hands 3 inches high. In September last the following edi- 
sorta! seveqeege appeared in the Spirit of the Times; it has since been abundantly con- 
firmed by the performances of his get:— 

“‘ This fine son of Mambrino, which we purchased last Spring for Mr. Hunt, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has made a very fine season there. There are three of his four year olds he:e 
which wiil be matched for $1000 each, against the get of any other horse in the Union. 
His stock is worth 20 per cent. more for the road and trotting turf than any other in this 
vicinity, and if his present owner is willing todispose of him, we can ottain for the 


| “‘races to come” open as usual with the Craven Meeting. We cannot | horse on Long Island more than double the price originally paid for him.” 


‘but exclaim, “ Whata falling off is here?” No Oatlands. no coffee-room, no 


All mares brought from a distance, stabled and pastured on reasonable terms. All acci- 


dents or escapes at the risk of the owner. WILLIAM SIMONSON. 





claret, no vacillation ; only two matches, a miserable Riddlesworth, and but 





Brooklyn, March 18, 1841—{mar. 27.] 





. KINGSBURY TROTTING COURSE, Mma ee 
HE following Swee the at 
T Sp rng Meeting orleans are now open to come off over the above Course the firs} 
0. 1. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses, sub. $300 each, h. ft., witl 
the proprietor if three start ‘ ceive b , 8200 
heats under the “ea and the 2d in the last heat to receive back $100, 
- Sweepstakes for all trotting horses, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., with $ 
proprietor if three s 1 , i | 250 added by the 
close on Ne Is of April 50 for the 2d in the last heat, Two mile heats, in harness. To 
- Sweepstakes for all trotting horses now owned in Maryland that n 
or sweepstakes, sub. $50 each, h. ft., with $25 given by the yeaprioter to the 2d best _ 
in the last — A three start, Two miie heats, under the saddle. ante 
b Or all trotting horses now owned in Maryland that never trott d 
urse, sub. $50 each, h. ft. with $25 to t i oe et 8 
eats ~ harness. ’ $ he 2d in the last heat if three start, Two mile 
. Swee es for all trotting horses now owned in Maryland, sub. $100 
with $50 given by the i i Start. each, h. ft. 
tne rhe’ udale ; proprietor to the 2d in the last heat if three start, Two mile heats, 
. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses now i 
Mile heats, best sin 5, in iy owned in Maryland, sub. $25 each, h. ft., 
e last four stakes will close onthe 7th of April, at i 
NAUROOK, Sec'y, Baltimore, : pril, at the course, or direct to F. SHA- 
_To prevent unfair entries, the horses must be identified and named at the ti 
sing. Should an objection be made at the time of trotting, it shall be in the sewer of ~< 
judges of the day toallow such horse to start, and withhold the stakes a reasonable tim r 
to obtain information on the sabject, and the subscriber held responsible for his entry *, 
“oc Gestante dammseer tet Tuesday i . 
6 trotting to commence the last Tuesday in April, and continue three days. 
any one horse be entered in two stakes, the trot will be placed in sucha war ‘te yn 
prevent h'm from trotting in both. CORNS. S. BARTINE, Prop’r. 
(Mar. 20-5t.} F. SHANABROOK, Sec’y, 


' NASHVILLE SPRING MEETING. a 
Ts Nashville Jockey Club Races will commence on Monday, 17th of May next 
and continue five days. , 
First rye oe for 3yr. olds, sub, $300 each, Now eight subs.— 
. Col. G. Elliott names brother to Sarah Bladen, by Imp. Leviathan. 
- Col. Guild names sister to John Malone, by Imp. Leviathan. 
- Mr. Barry names sister to Angora, by Imp. Leviathan. 
. Willis H. Boddy names gr. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Hibernia. 
- Thos. Kirkman names ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Gutty. 
. Mr. Boardman names “9 b. c. by Muley Moloch, dam by Teniers. 
. Col. T. Watson names ch. c. Thernhill, by Imp. Glencoe. 
Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $200, entrance money added, Two nfiie heats. 
Third Day—Criterion Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Four mile heats. Twenty-three 
subs. at $1000 each :— 
1. H. M. Clay names ch.f. by Imp. Margrave, dam by Eclipse Lightfoot. 
2. L. P. Cheatham names b. f. by Imp. Merman, dam by Oscar. 
3. Balie Peyton names b. f. by Imp. Luzborough, out of Pocahontas. 
4. Mr. Reddick names br. c.by Imp. Chateau Margaux—Anna Maria by Truffie. 
5. A Russell names b. c. by Jonn Dawson, dam by Wonder. 
Thos. Kirkman names ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Gutty. 
8 
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added 
Two mile 
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- Head & Wooding name b. c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Magnolia. 

- Haugh Kirkman names b. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Eliza. 
. Col. G. Elliott names ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Hibernia. 

10. Alexr. Barrow names ch. c. by Medoc, out of Jenny Dravers. 

1}. Maj. Saml. Ragland names —— by Consul, out of Imp. Design. 

12. Col. Wm. Wynn names b. ¢ by Imp.Chateau Margaux—Isabella. 

13. T. A. Pankey names b. c. by Pacific, out of Melzare’s dam. 

14. Col. W. Wynn names ch. c.by Imp Luzoorough, dam by Sir Archy. 

15. D. Wardaman names b. c.by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Archy. 

16. Dr. Merritt names ch. f. by Imp. Emancipation. out of Sally Hope. 

17. L. P. Cheatham names Imp. br. c. by Emilius—I mp. Trapes by Tramp 

18. Gen. Wm. G. Harding names ch.f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Juliet. 

19. Blevins & Davis name b.f. by Consul, out of Lady Huntsville. 

20. Jas. Jackson names Cotillion, sister to Fandango, by limp. Leviathan. 

21. A. Russell names —— by Imp. Merman, dam by Jerry. 

22. Munks & Cneatham name b. c. by Imp. Merman—Henrietta by Sir Archy. 

23. Guild & Barry name Celerity, sister to Angora. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, entrance money added, Two mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Jockey Club Purse $500, entrance money added, Three mile heats. _ 

The entrance money for the purses, given by the A3sociation and Proprietors, will be 
five dollars to subscribers, and twenty per cent. on the amount of the purse to be run for 
to non -subscribers.—f Mar. 13.] J.B. & S.J. CARTER, Proprietors. 

REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stonington.) 
AILY (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P.M., from pier No. 4, North River. Fare t 
Boston reduced to $5. ; 

Arrangement far the week: —The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and ri- 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 

The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 

The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, ard Providence. 

The steamers of this line are furnished with ‘‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
respect in first rate order. . 

Freight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., s1x cents per foot from New York 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. , 

IL? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-road 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston; and on those days when the 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, ifthey preferit, rem in on board, 
and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston. (Sept. 12, tr.) 


te IMPORTED WHALE, 

ie distinguished English racer, and getter of race horses, isa very rich and fine bay, 

now 11 years old (the best age for getting first-rate runners), in full health and vigor, 
and very lively and gay. Heisof remarkably fine size (full 16 hands), well proportioned 
and handsome, with plenty of bone, sinew, and muscle, and inimitably superb legs and 
feet. His masterly power and size, added to his beauty, splendid career on the turf, rich 
and fashionable pedigree for speed and bottom or stoutness, and the great promise of his 
colts, as far as tried, make him really and incomparably one of the best stallions in al! this 
section of country, and a long way the best for speed and bottom, as well as size, sub- 
stance,and power. Whale’s career on the turf was very brilliant. ; , 

At Epsom, he was 4th for the Derby (124 subs., the fastest on record, and itis generally 
conceded he would have won had he made play a little sooner), beating Glaucus, Fores 
ter, and many others. He was second favorite. 

In 1833, Aug. Ist, he ran 2d for the celebrated Goodwood Cup, near 3 miles, beating the 
celebrated Beiram, Gallopade, and others. The Eng. Sport. Mag. says, *‘if he had been 
allowed to make play he would have won.” . 

The next day he won the King’s Plate of 100 guineas, near 4 miles, forallages. W hale, 
3 yrs. oid, carrying 102ibs., took the track, made play, was never headed, and won easy, 
heating Lady Fly, one of the best runners of her day, and Lucetta, the best mare in Eng- 
land of her year. 

Whale received forfeit from Lord Verulam’s Cassino at Newmarket, Oct. 28th 

He received 100 sovs. as 2d horse for the Gold Cup at Goodwood. 

He won a Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each at Newmarket, April 28th, 1834, 4 subs., beat- 
ing Nonsense and Shylock. 

April 3lst, same place, received forfeit from Lord Exeter’s Cactus, by Sultan. 

Next day, same place, 4 yrs. old, carrying 128ibs., beat Viator (3 yrs. old, 1)2lbs.) easy. 
Viator was a fine racer, and won the great Riddlesworth, and other important races. 

Same day, he won the Handicap Sweepstakes, bea‘ing a good field of fine horses—8 
subs., giving weight to every horse in the field—to some very heavily ; to the 2d horse 
he gave one year and 14lbs., wh@ was a fine horse and frequent winner. 

He won this week at Newmarket (the best course in England) four races—an incontes- 
tible proof of his claims as a racer of the first order. 

July 30th, 1834, at Goodwood, he won the Ladies’ Plate, 4 yrs. old, 119]bs., beating 
Ophelia, 3 yrs. old, 102ibs., and Kate, 5 yrs. old, 125ibs.—three heats, Whale winning the 
last two. (See weights.) 

In his short but brilliant racing career, he run at the best and most fashionable courses 
of Newmarket, Epsom, and Goodwood, and beat many of the best horses in England, as 
Glaucus, Beiram, Lucetta, Lady Fly, and many others. When beaten for the Derby 4 nd 
Goodwood Cup, the two most important races of the year, ‘‘he was beaten (the Sport. 
Mag. says) because he was not permitted to make play soon enough, being a very game 
horse.” On the race for the King’s Plate, the New Sport. Mag. remarks. ** The Whale, 
by Whalebone, is a fine powerful nag, and will make his way in the wcskd. After this 
race, some of the betting men offered to take 10 to 1 that he wins the Gvodwood Cup 
next year,” and calls Whale one of the “terrible high-bred cattle.” 


PEDIGREE. 

Whale was got by Whalebone (winner of the Derby, anda first rate racer and Stallion), 
out of Rectory by Uctavius (winner of the Derby, and a son of Orville)—Catharine by 
Woodpecker-Camilla by Trentham-Coquette by the Compton Barb-Sis. to Regulus by te 
Godolphin Arabian. Regulus was the best son ofthe Godolphin Arabian, and never beaten, 
Whalebone, own brother to Whisker, sire of Economist, (sire of Harkaway,) of Delphine, 
(dam of Monarch and The Queen,) of Memnon and The Colonel (winners of the Leger), 
was got by Waxy, out of Penelope by Trumpator—Prunella by Highflyer—Promise by 
Snap, &c. He was sire of many of the best horses of the day, as Camel, and several 
winners of the Derby and Oaks. Octavius was by Orville, sire of Emilius (sire of Priam, 
Plenipo, and many others). 

Whale’s dam bruught many capital winners at all distances, as Grampus, Shark, &C., 
and all his stock, on both sides of his pedigree, are remarkable as runners, both for speed 
and game. There is not a richer pedigree in the Stud Book, or a more running family— 
oe the very best. For further particulars of Whale, see Am. Turf Reg., vol. 
vii , p. 153. 








WHALE’S GET. ; 

Whale has had three colts trainedin the United States : one ran two mile heats at Ba‘ 
timore (badly ridden) in 3:49—3:49 ; and had $5600 cash offered for him—while another 
won at Richmond, at three two mile heats, and had $3500 offered forhim. Mr. Robard’s 
colt is thought by many excellent judges to be the best colt trained in America last year. 

** October 22, 1839. 

**T assure you that I consider the Whale colt trained by me this Fall a very first rate 
colt. I have trained and managed, at different times, some of the best racersin the coun- 
try, to wit: The Queen, Billy Townes, Steel, Eloise, and others, when 3 yrs. old, and 
after full and sufficient trials, I do not hesitate to say that I consider the Whale colt the 
best 3 yr. old I ever trained. WicuiiaM A. PorTER. 

This is very encouraging to breeders to patronise Whale—his oldest colts being from * 
few indifferent mares, as he arrived too late to make a ful! season. 

_ The above was prepared by Dr. MERRITT, from the English journals, andother authe? 
tic sources. 
: TERMS AND PRIVILEGES GRANTED. ; 

Whale will stand this season, which will end the Ist of July, at my stable, 2} mies 
east of Berryville, Clarke County, Va., at $50 the season, to be paid on or before the 2d 
day of July next; and $75 insurance, to be paid as soon as the mare is known to be '@ 
foal—parting with the mare, or irregular attendance at the stand, forfeits the insurace 
—and $1 to the groom, to be sent with the mare. 

This is a fine grass country, and pasturage will be furnished at 50 cents per week, but ! 
will not be accountable for accidents or escapes. Every attention svall be paid to mares, 
and mares and colts, and precaution used to prevent either. Gentlemen wishing thelr 
mares ne on grain, will give written directions to that effect—it shall be done as che4? 
as possible. . 

By letter, or conversation with me, gentlemen can ascertain upon what condition half- 
bred and coarse mares can come at $30 the season, or $50 to insure. 

A gentleman putting five mares of his own, will be entitled to one of them gratis. A 
company putting six mares, and each one being accountable fo: all, will be entitled to 
one of them gratis. When gentlemen send their mares, they must write upon what te!™s 
they will put them, Mares put last year by the season, and failing, may be insured this 
year at the zeason price, if their accounts were paid up by the 2d of July, 1840. Mares 
put this year by the season, and failing, may be insured next year, to any horse then stan® 
ing at my stable, at the price of the season of such horse, if their accounts for this year 
shall be settled at the expiration of this season. No mare will be entitled to these p'''~ 
leges and advantages unless the terms are strictly complied with. : 

Although it is but one anda half day’s travel from Baltimore to my farm, still, if 3°" 
tlemen prefer it, mares sent by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, and attached to the, 
passenger Cars, to the care of Mr. I. N. CarTER, of Charlestown, Jefferson County, \* 
will probably reach my farm the evéning of the same day. A week or two previous vd 
sending the mares, letters ought to be written both to Mr. Carter and myself, stating ‘4 
day the mare will be sent on. If desired, the mare can be returned the same way- 

rryville, Clarke Co., Va., March 16, 1841.—[(Feb. 20.) JOSIAH WM. WARE. 
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HE ONLY SON OF PRIAM IN THE SOUTH-WEST.—The undersigned, with a 
view to improve the breed of the Creole steck of horses, has imported from Eng- 
1 and a splendid young Stallion called HUGH LUPUS, who unites thie blood of the most 
distinguished racing families in Great Britain. He is a rich mahogany bay, about 15 
b ands 3 inches high, with plenty of bone and substance, combined with great symmetry 
and beauty of form. 
Hugh Lupus was bred by the Hon. Edward Lloyd Mostyn, one of the most eminent 
turfmen in England, and his pedigree, which is certified by this gentleman, and en- 


dorsed by Francis B. Ogden, Esq., the American Consul at Liverpool, is to the foilowing 


effect :— 
“Hugh Lupus, foaled in 1836, was got by the celebrated Priam, out of Her Highness 


by Moses, and she out of Princess Royal, the dam of the renowned Queen of Tramps, 
the best mare on the English Turf, and winner of both the St. Leger and the Oaks. 


This pedigree may be found at length in the ‘ British and American Stud Book,” and 


also in the *‘ Turf Register,” and “Spiritof the Times.” _ 3 

Priam, the sire of — Lupus, is now standing in Virginia at $150, and is justly re 
garded as the most popular stallion in America. He was imported in 1837-8. Besides 
being the sire of C fix, who lately won in England above $50,000 im eighteen months, 
and a great number of other winners, he is the sire also of Col. Hampton’s Mc narch, and 
The Queen, the best horses of their day in South Carolina. Monarch is now standing in 
Kentucky at $100, having been sent to that State to the care of the Hon. Henry Clay, at 
the request of the breeders in his vicinity. Priam is by the celebrated Emilius, out of 
Cressida by Whisker, &c. ~* ; 

Her Highness, the dam of Hugh Lupus, was also a distinguished winner on the Eng- 
lish apr having won fourteen times, at all distances, beating some of the best horses 
of the day. ; 

Of Moses, Princess Royal, Emilius, or Whisker, it is unnecessary here to speak ; theiz 
blood and performances are well known to all turfmen and amateurs throughout the 
world as unrivalled. They are not only distinguished by their own performances, but by 
the remarkable racing qualities me a to their progeny, Indeed, the family of Hugh 
Lupus, on the side of both sire dam, is not exceeded in point of blood and perform- 
ance by any horse ever imported into the United States. 

The services of Hugh Lupus will be offered to tne citizens of Louisiana at the mode- 
rate price of $50 the season, or $75 insurance, with $1 tothe groom. He will make his 
first season at the plantation of the subscriber, at Carrollton, one mile above the Eclipse 
Race Course, New Orleans. ROUZAN & BROTHER. 

Carrollton, Jan., 1841—({Mar. 13-2m.] 


IMPORTED EMANCIPATION. 
HIS splendid English Race Horse, foaled in 1827, and imported by Messrs. Merritt & 
Townes in August, 1835, was got by that capital racer and stallion Whisker, win- 
ner of the Derby, and own brother to Woful, &c., and sire of Memnon and The Colonel, 
both winners of the St. Leger. His dam was got by Ardrossan, one of the best sons of 
the famous John Ball, the winner of the Derby, and the best horse of his day. His gran- 
dam Lady Eliza by Whitworth, his g. g. dam, X. Y. Z.’s dam, was got by Spadille, out of 
Silyia by Young Marske, Ferret by a brother to Silvio, by Cade—Regulus—Lord Morton’s 
Arabian—Mixbury—Mulso Bay Turk~Bay Bolton—Coneyskins—Hutton’s Grey Barb— 
Byerly Turk—Bustler. P 

Bee’s-wing, out of the same dam, has won twenty-nine times, and taken fourteen gold 
cups. Emancipation is a mahogany bay, without a white hair, except saddle marks, 16 
hands high, great length, finely proportioned, with better bone and muscle than is usual 
in race horses. He has had more thantwenty winners in England from the get of two 
seasons, beating the most fashionable and prominent stock. His performances, and those 
of his colts, cai be seen by reference to the Turf Register. Terms, $100, which may be 
discharged by the payment of $75 within the season, and $1 to the groom. In every case 
where the money is not paid within the season, a note for $100 will be required before the 
mare istaken away. His services for the present season will be rendered at my farm, 

wo miles west of Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky. BEN. P. GRAY. 

February, 1841.—{Mar.6.] 








VALPARAISO. 
i go splendid Imported Stallion will make his present season near the Oakland Race 
Course, at $75 the season, and $1 to the groom; seasou to commence the Ist of 
March, and expire the Ist of July. Mares entrusted to our care will be furnished with 
pasture, and well -ed with grain, at $1 per week, andevery attention paid to insure their 
being in foal, but not liable for accidents, should any occur, &c. 4 
Valparaiso was bred by Mr. Petre, one of the most successful breeders in England, 
and sold to the Duke of Leeds when a yearling for athousand guineas. He was got by 
the renowned Velocipede, his dam Juliana by Gohanna—grandam Platina by Mercury, 
&c. Velocipede was by Blacklock, his dam Sorcerer by Juniper—grandam Virgin by Sir 
Peter Highfyer, &c. Valparaiso is a chesnut, witha star, a snip, and one hind foot white, 
full 16 hands high, of fine length, great bone and muscle, very gay, his eyes, head, neck, 
legs, and feet are uncommon fine. Taken as « whole, he is almost without a fault, and 
was selected with an eye to the improvement of the blood stock of the West, from his 
ure blood, great size, fine form, and having descended from the very best racing families 
in England, both on the side of sire and dam, must insure his success as a breeder. Itis 
generally said that like begets like, and the truth of this remark has great force in its ap- 
plication to himself and his renowned sire, Velocipede, who had more winners in 1838 
than any horse in England, except Langar, each having the same number. Valparaiso is 
out of Matilda’s dam, winner of the great St. Leger in 1827 (90 subs.), and also half bro. to 
the Queen of Trumps, winner of the great St. Leger andthe Oaks in 1835. Charles XII., 
by Voltaire, brother to Velocipede, in 1839 was the winner, in one week, of the St. Leger 
and Doncaster Cup, valued at $2000. Many more of his stock could be enumerated if 
necessary. Valparaiso not only partakes of the most fashionable blood of the present 
day, but his genealogy unites the best ancient blood which first gave celebrity to the 
Race Horse of Great Britain. He is descended direct from Gohanna, Blacklock, Old Mer- 
cury, Pot-8-o’s, Eclipse, Herod, Partner, [artar, Highflyer, Matchem, Childers, Crab, 
Godolphin, and Darley’s Arabian, Byerly’s Turk, Curwen’s Bay Barb, the black-iegged 
Royal mare, &c. &c. 

Valparaiso’s racing career has been good, but short, owing to an untimely accident, by 
receiving an injury on his right knee. At 2 yrs old he was beaten at York by Col:llion, 
50 sovs. each, 27 subs., also by Cotillion for the Doncaster Produce Stake, 100 sovs.each: 
those were short races, Valparaiso being second in both. Cotillion was the fastest of the 
year. Valparaiso won the Hornby Castle Stake at York, at 3 yrs. old, 100 sovs. each, 8 
subs. He won the Wentworth Produce Stake, 200 sovs. each. He was also beaten at 2 
yrs. oldby Warlaby Baylock, 43 subs., whem he had, both previously and afterwards, 
beaten. He was beaten by Touchstone for the great St. Leger, 71 subs., and also for the 
Scarborough Stakes, 30 sovs. each, General Chasse first, Valparaiso second, beating 
Worlaby Baylockand Yorick. At4yrs.old he was beaten for the Catterick Craven by 
St. Giles, Tramp, Fanny, Jerry, he beating Mayflower and four others ; in this race he 
was complaining with his knee, from getting fast in a door. When Valparaiso was beaten 
it was by the best of the day, and over the most fashionable courses ; and when not first, 
generally second, and never further off than the fourth. In his short career he beat the 
fastest and stoutest of the get of Blacklock, Brutandorf, Tramp, Phantom, Langar, Emi- 
lius,and others. Valparaiso, though young, was popular as a breeder, as his first colt in 
England is entered for the great St. Leger for 1842, where tnere are 130 entries. In this 
country his get have been entered in the Stallion Stake to come off over the Oakland 
Course Fal! of 1844, sub. $500 cach. Now eight subs. 

Feb., 1841—f Feb. 6-17t.j LEWIS SHERLEY & CO. 





CADMUS. 

HIS celebrated Race-horse, and best son of Eclipse living, is offered for sale on fa- 
vorable terms, and if not sold by the last day of February next, his services for the 
ensuing season willbe let to the highest cash bidder. Cadmus is by Eclipse, out of Di 
Vernon, 9 yrs. old. (See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 181.) His performances whilst on the 

Turf are fully recorded in the Spirit of the Times and Turf Register. 
Coinmunications for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, addressed ‘‘ Cadmus,’ 
Office of this paper, will be immediately attended to. The horse is now at Louisville, Ky. 

(Nov. 21] 





MONMOUTH. 7 
ONMOUTH, a blood bay, without white, of great strength and action, by John Rich- 
ards, dam by Duroc (the sire of American Eclipse), grandagfn by Imp. Diomed, will 
stand at the stable of J. MURRELL, Glasgow, Ky., at $25 the setson, or $35 to insure, 
and $! to the groom. (Feb. 20.) 





JOHN BASCOMBE. 
she distinguished horse, at the urgent solicitations of many breeders in Georgia and 
Alabama, has been brought back from Kentncky, where he stooc with great success 
ast season, and will stand the ensuing season at his owner’s stable, at Fort Mitche!l, Ala., 
en miles below Columbus, Ga. Lots and stables are provided for mares, and every at- 
tention will be paid tothem, and care used to prevent accidents and escapes, but no lia- 
bility will be incurred for either. 

The pedigree and performances of Bascombe are too well known to the public to need 
repetition here. His stock in Georgia and South Carolina, where he made his first two 
seasons, are of the highest promise, and he has proved himself a sure foal getter. 

His owner would feel authorised to demand, and might expect to receive, tne highest 
price for his services, but believing that the state of the times, and the price of stock, as 
well as the reduced prices of agricultural products,do not warrant the exorbitant charges 
heretofore made for the services of stallions, and with a view to serve the best interest 
of the Turf and breeders, he has determined tv fix on the following reduced rates, viz:— 

Seventy-five dollars the season, with one dollar to thegroom. T+ree dollars per week 
for keeping the mares; black servants sent with mares boarded gratis. Persons sending 
mares from a distance will send with them a note for season. JOHN CROWELL. 

Dec. 22, 1840. (Jan. 2-tlap) 





DRONE. 
te subscriber ry so many colts by this horse, would farm him eut for one or two 
seasons, or would, if more desirable, sell him for a fair price. Drone’s young colts, 
now one yearold, wey peas weaned, are very promising. He has but two 3 yr. old colts, 
and no thorough-bred 2 yr. olds, that I know of. His 3 yr.olds have each won two sweep- 
stakes this year.—[nov. 21) JAS. B. KENDALL. 





GLENCOE. 
N answer to numerous enquiries, the public are informed that Glencoe will continue 
at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late James Jackson) 
He is in fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sending mares, may rest assured that 
the same care and attention will: paid as heretofore. The facilities for accommodating 
stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training establishment 
A careful and competent stud groom will attend all the year. All letters will be ad 
dressed to THOMAS KIRKMAN, 
(Oct. 10-t.my.] Florence, Ala 





pre 


SIR ROBERT. 
T the request of several influential Northern bieeders, this splendid imported Stal- 
lion will go to the Island, under the charge of Hiram Woodruff, near the Union 
Course, 8 miles from Brooklyn, L.I., at $15 for thorough-bred, and $10 for cold-blooded 
mares, to be paid in al! cases before the mares are taken away. 

Sir Robert is a brilliant bay, without white, bred by the late Mr. Haffenden, one of the 
most experienced and successful breeders in England. Sir Rebert was foaled in 1833, and 
was in training for heavy engagements, when, from the incompetency of the boy in 
charge, he broke away, and in galloping over anirregular piece of ground, he was injured 
so much as to destroy all chance of his appearing onthe Turf. 

Sir Robert is sixteen hands one inch in height, and of fine racing points, combining the 
requisites of strength and speed. His own brother, Count Ivon, foaled in 1832, started 
in England at two years old, and won his race of two miles with heavy weights (8st. 9lbs. 
—119lbs.), proving the high capabilities of the stock. Count Ivon was immediately after 
this race sold and sent to Germany, where he now stands, and his get are running with 
the greatest success. Castoff, own sister to Sir Robert, foaled in 1837, started at War- 
wick and Stamford last year, winning each race against large fields, not less than seven 
starting. Lugwardine, half brother to the above, was a winner ten times in England 
against large fields 

Sir Robert was got by Bobadil, out of Fidalma by Waxy Pope—out of Dinarzade by Se- 
lim—out of Princess by Sir Peter—Dungannon—Turf—Herod, &c —(See Am. Turf Reg. 
for Oct., 1840.) So that he partakes of the most successful and fashionable blood of the 
process day, andhas in his pedigree all the best blood of England, combining the Pot-8-0’s, 

clipse, Matchem, Childers, Godolphin Arabian, Partner, Highflyer, Snap, Curwen Bay 
Barb, Whitefoot mare, Regulus, &c. &c. Bobadil’s get during the time he stood in Eng- 
land ran with the most drilliant success, beating the get of Emilius, Priam, Blacklock‘ 
Langar, Filho da Puta, &e. &c. 

Sir Robert was imported into New York the latter part of 1840, after standing at Lan- 
caster, and proving himself a sure foal getter. Such an opportunity of breeding from the 
best blood of England has never before occurred among tho Northern breeders. Several 


experienced Turfmen, who have inspected the horse, represent him as an undeniable ac- 
quisition in crossing with the Eclipse and Archy mares, &c. 

Mares from a distance can rely upon the greatest attention, as the horse is in ome of 
an experienced English groom. [Feb. 13.] 





MONARCH. 


! east of Le n, on the Turnpike Road leading 
to mares at ONE HUNDRED DOL 
commence on the Ist of F > and 


| per week. There are extensive ures, with never-failing running water at Mansfiel 
_ on which mares may be allowed to feed gratis during the season and after it is 2? 
they continue, their owners must pay at the rate of one dollar per month during the time 
that they remain. But there will be no liability got oes or accidents to the mares. 
| Monarch is a rich satin-coated mahogany bay, with black legs, mane, and tail, and no 
other white than a star in the face. He is ahorse of great bone, substance, and power, 
ae fully sixteen hands — the yop ~ fe 
is arms are muscular and strong; his head and neck well proportio with wide nos- 
| trils, inte nt and spirited eyes, and his general appearance — and blood-like. 
There is no want in him of bene and sinew below the knee, in which he even excels his 
| noble sire. He was bred at the fameus Hampton Court Stud by King William the IV., of 
England, was foaled in 1834, and was purchased by Col. Hampton, of South Carolina, and 
brought to the Uaited States in 1836. 
Monarch was got by Imp. Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker. Delphine, bred in 1825 
Me Mr. Petre, was out of My Lady b : 
ni. The Colonel’s dam out of Tipple Cyder by King Fergus, and she eut of Sylvia 
by Young Marske, out of Ferret, by a brother to Sylvio—Regulus—Lord Morton's Ara- 


erly Turk—Bustler. . 

Nothing can be superior to this pedigree! Priam, the Eclipse and wonder of his day, 
united the most desirable crosses from Orville and Eleanor, the most celebrated mares 
of England, rivals in fame, and the latter the only winner of both the Derby and Oaks. 

The performances of Monarch equalled the “- anticipation which his noble ances- 
try and his perfect form authorised. During his short, but brilliant career, he won seven 
races, of the longest, as well as the shortest distances. He never lost a race—he never 
losta heat. Nocompetitor ever could put him up to his speed. He was arrested in his 
splendid career by an accident whilst he was in training. He struck his foot ona stone, 
or some other hard su+stance, by which he sprung the leader of his right fore leg. Col. 
Hampton refused $20,000 for him. He made his first season last year in South Carolina, 
staniing at $100, which was paid before the mare was served. Col. Hampton has al- 
lowed Monarch to come to Kentucky for the accommodatien of his friend the Hon. Henry 
Clay, and other friends. 

Those who are desirous of further information as to this superior horse, will fine it in 
the Turf Register, the Spirit of the Times (from which a part of his description is ta- 
ken), and other periadicals. In the Spirit of the Times of the 9th Jan. there is a remarka- 
bly accurate portrait of Monarch. 

He and the mares sentto him will be under the particular care of Josiah Downing, the 
subscriber, who promises the most faithful attention. 

JOSIAH DOWNING, for 


(Feb. 13.) HENRY CLAY. 





TORNADO. 
HIS high-bred race horse wili stand the present season at the stable of the subscri- 
ber, Union Course, L. I., at $20 the season, which commences the 15th of February, 
and ends July Ist. The money is to be paid in all cases at the time of serving, or before 
the mares are taken away. 

Tornado is a chesnut, 16 hands high, of immense power, and in high racing form, re- 
sembling his sire (American Eclipse) in every point. He was bred by Robt. L. Stevens, 
Esq., of New York, and foaled in May, 1835. His dam, the celebrated race mare Polly 
Hopkins, was got by Virginian, her dam by Imp. Archduke—grandam by Imp. Obscurity— 
g. g. dam the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair.—(See Eng. and Am. Stud Book, p. 
1071.) His sire Eclipse was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp. Messenger— 
her dam the Imp. Pot-8-o’s mare, &c. 
bt oper started three times, winning his first two races very easy, and breaking down 

n his last. 

The best care will be taken of mares sent to him, but no liability for accidents or es- 

capes, should any possibly occur. JOHN R. SNEDEKER. 
nion Course, L.I., Feb. 4, 1841. (Feb. 6.} 


SOVEREIGN 
wit make his first season at the Columbia Race Course, S. C., under the direction 
of Mr. JOHN C. O"HANLON, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom, the money 
to be paid, in every instance, in advance. 

Sovereign is a dark bay, with a smail star, 16 hands high, of great length, with good 
bone and muscle, and combines commanding appearance and strength with beautiful ac- 
tion. He was bred at Hampton Court by his late Majesty Williaa IV., and was foaled in 
1836. He was purchased when a yearling by Col. Hampton, his importer and present 
owner, in 1837. He was badly foundered by his voyage, from the effects of which he has 
never recovered, and has therefore been withheld from the Turf. He was got by Emilius, 
whom he greatly resembles (the sire of Priam, Pienipo, &c.), out of Fleur-de Lis by 
Bourbon, the best mare of her day. 

Mares well fed at fifty cents a day, to be paid before they are removed. Every care will 
be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility assumed should they occur. 
Season tocommence the 18thof Feb., andterminate the middle of July. LFeb. 6.) 


IMP. JORDAN. 
HE Imp. horse JORDAN will stand the ensuing season at Fayette, Howard Co., Mo., 
tocommence the Ist of ee and to expire Ist of July next, at $50 the season, pay- 
able on or before the expiration of the season, or $75 the 25th of Dec. next, $75toinsure a 
mare 1n foal, and $1 to the groom in hand. Good accommodations for mares left with Jor- 
dan; they will receive the greatest care, but no liability incurred in case of accidents, 
&c. Charges will be agreeably to the state of the times. 

Jordan is a beautiful chesnut, handsomely marked, a perfect mode! of the race-horse, 
and said to resemble his renowned sire, Langar, im color, size, form, and action, more 
than any other of his get. Jordan’s dam, Matilda, was by Comus ; she was a winner of 
the St. Leger in 1827, (90 subs.) His grandam, Juliana, was by Gohaina, g. g.dam Pla 
tina by Mercury, g. g.g. dam Young Hag by Skim, g. g. g. g. dam Old Hag by Crab, &c. 

Selim, the sire of Langar, and grandsire of Jordan, was by Old Buzzard, his dam by 
Walton, grandam Young Giantess (Sorcerer's dam, and grandam of Priam) by old Dio- 
med, g. g. dam by Matchem, &c. Comus was by Sorcerer, out of Houghton Lass by Sir 
Peter, he by Highflyer—Gohanna by Mercury, dam by Herod, g. dam Maiden by Matchem 
—Mercury, by Beilees, &e. ; 

Langar is not only the sire of Jordan, but many others, among whom is Elis, one of the 
terrors of the English Turf. In this country his colts have been uncommonly successful, 
seldom losing a race ; among them was the lamented Passenger, Houri, and others. Jor- 
dan is nearly full brother to Passenger, being both by Langar, and their dams by Comus, 
and nearly related, both on the side of sire and dam, to Monarch and The Queen, Jordan’s 
dam and their grandams being by the celebrated Comus. It may also be remarked, that 
Langar isthe sire of more winners of Purses than the get of any other horse in England. 
In 1838 his number exceeded any horse, except Velocipede’s, and they were the same. 
The past year the get of Langar have been the winners of forty-four purses, nike more 
than the get of any other horse, Priam and his illustrious sire not excepted. 

Jordan’s own performances have been extraordinary, not losing, while on the Turf, but 
one race out of seven, until he broke his ankle ; he was laboring under the effects of dis- 
temper when he was beaten, and when he broke his ankle, by stepping into a hole near 
the distance post, he was running ahead with greatease. His races were over the most 
fashionable courses in England. at Catterick Bridge, Doncaster, York, &c. Among the 
number he vanquished was the far-famed Bee’s-wing, by Doctor Syntax, and also the get 
of Lottery, Jerry, Acteon, Wanton, Waverley, Tramp, Sultan, Emilius, Whisker, Vol- 
taire, and others. 

In offering Jordan to the public, it is with great confidence, believing his superior is not 
in the United States, of the same age. He is not o!d enough for his colts to be on the 
Turf, but in point of appearance, they are said by Mr. John C. Beasley, and other good 
judges, to be equal to any they ever saw. Jordan himself is as handsome and as finely 
finished as limner could draw him. His pedigree is fashionable, and as pure as any 
horse’s living, and his stock on both sides are remarkable as runners, both for speed and 
game. We have also reduced the price of this fine animal from $100 to $50 the season, 
not because we do not think his service is worth as muchas any other horse, but it is in 
consequence of the dulness of the times, therefore we hope a liberal public will meet this 
with liberal encouragement. L. SHERLEY & CoO. 

February, 1841. (Feb. 20) 














JOHN RICHARDS. 
OHN RICHARDS, a fine bay, 16 hands high, by Sir Archy, dam by Rattler (he by Imp. 
Shark), g. dam by Imp. Medley, g.g. dam by Wildair, g.g.g. dam by Nonpareil, out 
of an Imp. mare, wiil stand at Glasgaw, Kentucky, at $50 the season, $75 to insure, and 
$1 to the groom, at the stable of JAMES MURRELL. {Feb. 20.] 


CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, 
| Dig oe the joint direction of Mr. Charles Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- 
sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 

or steamboat from New York. 7% 

This Seminary was founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, and is conducted on principles 
which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 
and intelligent patrons of the Institution. é ; 

The English, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly p) actisedin speaking, 
translating, and composing in each of these languages. To those who have in view a col- 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taught by a competent professor. 

The elementary course of studiespursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to athorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping. and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are inciuded inthe sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the attention of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose language they study, and a senéor class will be formed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. — 

Reasoning wil! be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 
such attention wil] be paidto the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach them 
to their temporary home. 

Terms. ; 
For Boarding, Washing, and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 
quarterly in Ad VANCE . 200 cenewnen cena cece nncccensseecnewensensecinens 





$300 06 





Use of be +O eter erste ene ar se eesee per QUQITCL _ 2. ncccccccccccensccenss 1 50 
Stationery. .cocn ence cccccceccssncsneas 0 scccvcacecccoces Seeeteceee a : 
MUSIC... 00-encennnncersacneeneecenas - SSCS SESE SEES EERE SEER HEHE EEEES 12 00 
Drawing ee LS 8 el Se ee See eS SHEESH STH RR SH EEEEES 12 00 


Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter......-.+-- 
Note.—Those persons who wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
prefer toinclude every charge in a specified sum, will be cheerfully treated with. No pu- 
pilsare received for a less period than one year. Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 


(Oct. 10-t.f.] 





TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. ; 

HE celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid, Dolly, and Caty Q 

and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for sale on accom- 

modating terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an Imp. Arabian horse 

out of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well known Messenger 
mare ; his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g. d. by Bashaw. 

Factor is a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, has an excellent bone, possesses a 
good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock is considered the best of 
any other horse in the country: they prove to be the fastest a bave been sold 
from $100 to $1900. There is now hed his stock, in the city of New York, that offers te 
trot fifteen miles against any other horse. 

Factor may be seen at Shepherd's ‘* Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d street and 
merrmity f id) to the Editor of the “‘ Spirit of the Times,” or to 

or 0 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Ay M MILLER. ’ 


A 
(Oct. 31.) Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 


FOR SALE. ’ ‘ 
TS Farm known as “ Trotter’s Farm,” lying one mile from Lexington, on the Tate’s 
Creek road, will be sold, if immediate applicationis made. It contains 220 acres, - 
of which are woodland pasture, the residue arable land A een nes ty ~ ase 
as it is thought that any one wishing to purchase will ex . 

Prompt payment will be expected. Address GEORGE R. TROTTER, 








(Jan. 30-3m.} Lexington, Ky. | 


stud horse will stand this season at Mansfield, two and ahalf miles 
to Richmond, Ky. He willbe let | 
S each, payable within the season, which will 
terminate on the Ist of July, and one dollar to | 
the groom. Owners of mares, who desire pond have them fed on grain at fifty cents | 


- His chest and loins are uncommonly fine ; _ 


/ 


| ano ImporTED HorsEs, designed tocenstitute an American 


} 
| 


Comus, and she out of The Colonel’s dam by Del- | 


| 


' | ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Le, 
bian—Mixbury—Mulso Bay Turk—Bay Bolton—Coneyskins—Hutton’s Grey Barb— By- | expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most eminent Artists 





| of the last year, his age, color, 























THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


4 CHRONICLE oF 


The Curf, Field Sporis, Literature and the Stage 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ; 


oe 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR, 


THis well known weekly publication, which was 
—= — commence its eleventh volume on the oth of Marck ieee - 
ry lengestcians, containing twelve imperial pages, inted on eee sama of te 
: wade on new ype. It is embellished h the largest and t hight 
AVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a pesteSieal in the United 
0. 


The last two volumes contained superb Portraits of the fi wing distinguished om wee 


; Sporting Gallery, accom 
with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics and Performance 


with incidental notices of their contem ri 74 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those’ aes Neo pabiished'in Lenogo e Wie 


sent edi- 


ger, and have been executed in line, on Steel Plate, 


— 
BLACK MARI 
The property of the Hon. Barz Peyton, of New Oricans ; Engraved by Dick after Troyg 


The property of Col.Joun Cr ofr rt Mice 
y of Col. OWELL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engravedb 
LEVIATHAN ’ gravedby Dick after Troyg 
The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after TRoyE 
SHARK, 
The property of Col. Wm.R. Jonson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved b afler 
Th rty of Col.J.H.T Lexington, Mise | : ite i 
e property of Col.J.H.TowneEs,o gton,Miss.; Engraved by HinsuELw 
Th shy of Wr. Jamas Latent Ween ae 
e property of Mr. James Lona, o ashington City; Pai y 
for Col. leumeon of Va. 74 Deiated by Dz Larens 
Published on the 7th March. 
The property of Hon. P M.B as aes 
yof Hon. Pigrce M. BuTLer & Co., of Columbia, 8. C. 
for Col. Hampton, of 8.C. uated by Trove 
Published on the 23d May. , 
The property of Mr. J Cc uM Mow ond 
y of Mr. JoHN CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove f 
Pulliskeseatheiateds. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. ; Painted by Trore. 
Published on the 9th Jan. 
In addition to the Engravings enumerated above, is a rb P i 
AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the character of tLe Syipllde.” cnaeeeae 
HINSHELWOOD on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHaLor and INMAN. 


[|The First Number of a Ni mon nr ntgen The Spitit of 

u rota New Volume of ‘The Spirit of the Times” wil 
onthe 6th of March, 1841. _In the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICR ae 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform with the embellishments of the receding volume, will 
be presented to the subscribers. A Portrait of MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, from a paintin 
by TRoYE, wilicommence the series, and be succeeded by those of other distinguished 
horses during the year. 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two. 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
digree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
aten by him, together with the date and place of the 
race, and areference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 


the time made, and the horses 


| : 
_ published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 


they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. A list of EN LIsH 
WINNING HORSES for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
the English form. 

A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
over. time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
volume. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1841, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early number of the volume, and will be found convenient to breeders for designating the 
age, color, pedigree, owner, place and price of standing, of nearly every distinguished 
Stallion in America. 

In addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
a faithful and copions record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Raci Appointments; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, original and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. 

Another part of the design of the paper will embrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle,sheep,&c. Selections fromthe most approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
finish and beauty. 

The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 
original criticisras of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from Fg of this country and Eng- 
land, and thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For all these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of aa- 
rangement, is second to none in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper can 
order it through their post-mastecrs, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, will be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. —> 

Terms ef Subscription and Advertising. 
For One Year’s Subscription, $10inadvance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5inadvance, 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion, @b 

l_? Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
Publication Office at One Deilar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union 
so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 





— 








E. L. GARVIN, PRINTER. 
LiVERY AND SALE STABLE. 
HE subscriberhas opened a Livery and Sale Stable No. 34 Canal-street, a few doors 
from Broadway. Horses and vehicbes bought and sold oncommission. Orders from 
any part of the United States attended to. Any person in the country having horses for 
sale, by sending them to the above place will be properly attended to. 
t ast ‘T'rotting horses wanted at all times. GEORGE SPICER. 
New York, Feb. 19, 1841.—; Feb. 20-!y.] 


SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE. 
HE following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, Holly Springs, 
Miss., the Fall Meeting of 1841 :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile heats. Now three subs. 
1. Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Sir Archy. 
2. Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Mons, 


Tonson. 
3. Wm. W. Gift names his b. c. by Stockholder. dam by Imp. Leviathan. [Nov.21) 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
HE subscribers will be able to furnish to breeders of Berkshire Pigs on the opening 
of Navigation next Spring, a supply from their late importation, (not knowingly con- 
nected with any in the country) selected expressly for them by Mr. Hawes, from the 
best stocks in England, as an advantageous cross on former importations. Purchased 
under eight weeks old, $20 per pair. Older aid very choice pigs, at an advance on the 
above price. Letters of enquiry (when post-paid) will receive immediate attention. 
Canterbury, Orange Co., New York. A. & G. BRENTNALL. 
(Feb. 27, 8t.1 - _ 
a Cc. F. M. NOLAND, 
OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
as General! Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 


THEATRICAL. 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works inthecountry. __ 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
will find it to their interest to call before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play-way can be pean. but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommedating terms. 

Now publishing in a ys ee eae Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 

most popular pieces of the present day. ; 
ee British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. 

Wholesale orders attended te with promptness. 

New plays done upin strong wrappers, and sen 


Rat 7 ni tae Wisialialied d Jewellers to 
London, Manufac g , and Jewe 
OS Ube that they have a Branch Establishment in New York 
at 356 Broadway, twodoors above the Carlton House, where they will constantly kee 
an extensive assortment of new ana fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plat 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures, and will receive 
regularly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manu- 


factory in London. . 

i leted their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 

oe or Plate and yowellet?. and from the great facilities they possess, feel 
P 


every description of fF: . a 
confident that for quality of workmanship and tasteful design, they cannot be —_ cy 
































t by mail to any part of the Union. 








S.J.SYLVESTER’'S 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been established for the last 15 years. 
Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from - am pr 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to tg la 
Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, C ’ 
Europe. antes Scote 
sat sight for £3 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, 
a. 1 Fm can always be a mained. as also Bills o Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
at a distance have onlyto :emit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, with instru , 


t attention. 
emails of Exchange, Banko, England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 


highest price. 
‘stocks, Corporation Bonds, and otber secuties bought and ae : i ae 
wee ‘on ¥s 130 Broadway and 22 Wall street. 
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PARK THEATRE. 
, . SEGUIN, 
ONDAY EVENING, March 29—First night of the engagement of Mrs ‘ 
J Miss POOLE Mdme. GIUBILEI, Messrs. MANVERS, GIUBILEI, and -EGUIN, 
er with Mr. H. and Miss WELLS. 


“First saeivape ro in America Af she grand er of ZAMPA, or THE MARBLE 
, with new dresses, scenery, decorations, &c. &c. ; Vocal department un- 
Music hy Herold; Scenery by Messrs. Hillyard and Grain, &C. ; : pe 

-der the direction of Mr. Giuoliot Stage department under the superintendence of Mr. 


Seguin; Leader of the Band, Mr. Thomas. 
e Chorusses and cstite tess cons derably augmented for the occasion. 


Things Theatrical. 


Nothing of note has transpired the last week in theatrical circles. At the 
Park theatre, the opera of Norma has been played to very thin houses, for 
It is lamentable to observe such indifference on the part of 
the public, to an opera of such excellence, so well performed. The onger is, 
however, that such expectations have been raised in regard to “ Zampa, which 
will be brought out on Monday evening, that the slight current which would natu- 
rally have set towards the Park, when operatic entertainments were presented, 
has been entirely checked. We have the warmest hopes and expectations that 
the expense and care which have been bestowed in getting up Zampa, will next 
week meet with a remuneration the most ample. Both the choruses and the 
orchestra will be such as have not been listened to for a long while in New 
‘York ; we need not say one word for the principal vocalists engaged in the 
opera. 

The New National Theatre has not yet been re-opened, save for a ball on 
Wednesday evening last, nor nave we heard what disposition the stockholders 
are likely to make of their house. 

The Olympic theatre has been nearly as crowded as usual ; if there has been 
any falling of, it has been in consequence of the illness of Mrs. Timm ; severe 
indisposition, against which she has evidently been struggling for some weeks 
past, has compelled her at last to give up her parts to others—reluctant as she 
was so to do. The amountof labor she has been in the habit of going through 
at the Olympic, is prodigious ; and when so many of her characters have called 
upon her for the extreme exertion of her vocal powers, it is not to be wondered 
at, that they at last failed. She had of late been singing with evident pain to 
herself, and in a tone scarcely audible. When she returns to her duties, it will 
not be an unbecoming nor an undeserved tribute to her excellence on the part 
of the manager, to give her a benefit—for if we are not grossly in error, it is 
now a long while since her name has been brought before the public to receive 
such a token of their appreciation of her exertions, as a benefit would call for. 

Fanny Etssier made her first appearance in New Orleans on Saturday, three 
‘weeks since to-day. As in every other city in which she has appeared, the first 
impression made by her disappointed the general expectation. On her first 
night, the house was crammed from floor to ceiling, and yet the first act of ‘* La 
Sylphide” went off heavily. How she recovered as the audience became more 
familiar with her, we need not add ; it would be but a repetition of her success 
in all the principal towns in this country. 

While all are eager again to see Fanny in New York, we hear the strangest 
rumors as to her plans for the future ; the last and perhaps the most probable is, 
that she purposes visiting the city of Mexico, prior to her return to Europe. It 
is not a little amusing to note the speculations of the editors abroad in regard to 
the movements of Fanny ; all have their opinions, and no two appear to derive 
their information from the same source. The following paragraph, however, 
seems to be authentic, and proves that the Managers on the other side are not 
indifferent as to the course which the great danseuse may deem fit to pursue. 

On Friday, Feb. 12, the Tribunal de Commerce of Paris was almost convert- 
ed into a dramatic arena. Messrs. Duponchel and Leon Pillet, as representatives 
of the Opera, demanded at the hands (or feet more properly) of Mile. Fanny 
Elssle: the fulfilment of her engagement with that establishment. It would ap- 
pear that the erial danseuse, intoxicated with her success in America, and the 
honors decreed her by the Senate of Virginia, had quite forgotten Paris and the 
Opera—the scene of her earliest successes. The Directors of the Grand Opera, 
however, have a better memory—they recollected that Fanny Elssler had, in 
December, 1836, entered into an engagement which was to commence from Ist 
June, 1837, and terminate 31st May, 1841 ; and that by a new arrangement of 
10th July, 1839, the engagement was carried on from Ist June, 1841, to 31st 
May, 1845; that Mdlle. Fanny took a congé of five months, frum 1st March to 
15th August, 1840, to the exclusion of all other congés which were due to her 
up to Ist June, 1840; and that, lastly, and at her own instance, she had obtain- 
ed an extension of that period of two months more, in lieu of taking three months 
between Ist June, 1840, and Ist June, 1841. Now, according to the Directors, 
she was bound to have returned to Paris by the 15th October, 1840, or at the 
latest by the Ist January, 1841. The case was partly heard, and then postpon- 
ed for a week. 


The decision we will endeavor to give next week. 

We have just learned that it is the intention of Madame Orro to sail for Ger- 
many on the Ist of April next —we are happy to add, however, that she will pro- 
bably return to America in a few months after visiting her friends and family in 
her ‘‘father-land.” The career of this lady has been not a little singular, for 
although a native of Europe, we may yet in fairness claim her as an American 
vocalist. We once before had occasion to remark upon her success in Ameri- 
ca; she has received all her musical education in this country, and to her own 
industry, cleverness, and great natural endowments, does she owe her elevation 
to a high rank in her profession. Her voice is one of extraordinary compass, and 
we have listened to her in this city and in Southern theatres with the utmost 
satisfaction. The slight foreign accent with which she speaks our language, is 
a peculiarity, which is not to us displeasing ; she sings with a taste and expres- 
sion which seem almost natural to those of her country, and we take some cre. 
dit to ourselves fcr having at an early day foretold the excellence which she has 
subsequently attained in her profession. 

Mr. Ptacipe having fulfilled his engagement in Virginia, has returned to 
Philadelphia, where he plays with Blake and Jones. Our city readers must not 
forget that in the course of the approaching month, he will take a farewell bene- 
fit at the Park prior to his departure for Europe. 

We hear from Richmond that Braham is at present singing there for a few 
nights in such operas as ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” “‘ Love in a Village,” &c. &c. He 
opened on Saturday last, and has played to good houses. The company now 
under the management of Mr. Lampert at Richmond is considered the best 
they ever have had in that city ; among the members of it may be found J. 
Howarp, Tom Pracine, Harrincton, Pearson, and A. J. Puiirs, to repre- 
sent one sex; among the ladies are Mrs. Hieup, Miss Meuron and Mrs. 
Lampert. 

On Wednesday last Mr. and Mrs. Martyn, Miss Inverartry and Brovew 
were to commence an engagement ; we may therefore soon hope to see this 
party in New York. 




















three nights. 


a nehniiaemeentel 


S orcign Theatricals. 


Mr. and Mrs. Woop arrived in England by the packet George Washington, on 
the morning of the 3d of March. The same ship took out the news of the fail- 
ure of the Pennsylvania U. S. Bank—che monster. 

The London Morning Post says that it is authorised to contradict the report 
of a marriage between Mr. Charles Kean and Miss Ellen Tree, there being not 
‘the slightest pretext for the rumor. 

Messrs. Laporte and Bunn have put forth their programme for the season. 
The former has secured all the Italian and Parisan talent, with the exception of 
Tamburini. Last season that gentleman “ played off” some “fantastic tricks,” 
which concluded in his being engaged by Laporte. 

This season Tamburini demands an advance upon his salary of last year, and 
the press are taking sides already upon the subject. There isa cligue accustom- 
ed to occupy the omnibus box, who kicked about a row last year, and they have 
a strong party in the press, who advocate au engagement on Tamburini’s own 
terms. The Age thus announces the several engagements :— 


“ We perceive that Laporte has got several new débutantes ; and also, that 
Grisi, Garcia, and Persiani, with Rubini, Mario, and Lablache, have been secur- 
ed. Such talent cannot fail to produce hima successful season We have also 
great satisfaction in finding that Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, and Cerito, will ap- | 











pear in the course of the sbaibi ; the latter, we hope, will be with us from the 
commencement to the conclusion, as she was last year. We, from the first morn- 
ing of her rehearsing, thought she would become a great favorite, and our hopes 


were realized. . 
“To turn to our cousin Germans, we find that Messrs. Schumann and Bunn 


have engaged all the old favorites, with many Herr's that have not visited this 
country before. The names of Schroder, Devrient, Heinefetter, Sehumann, and 
Haitzinger are ‘familiar to our ears ;’ those performers have often charmed us 
with their ‘sweet voices,’ and, from what we have heard, the ‘ unknown ’_ at 
present, are likely to astonish us. 

“There is nothing like rivalry ; and two better men than Laporte and Bunn 

could not have been selected to be pitted against each other. We hope that 
both may be patronized by Royalty, as well as the aristocracy. The Germans 
succeeded last season better than heretofore, but at the Prince’s Theatre they 
were confined for room. At Drury Lane there is plenty of scope for giving ef- 
fect to the operas of Les Hugenots, Oberon, and Der Freischutz ; and we also 
hear they will be produced on a scale of grandeur that has never been attempt- 
ed in this country.” 
’ The prospectus issued by Bunn has naturally led to the most sanguine expec- 
tations, from the circumstance of all the best talent of Germany being under en- 
gagement to appear in the course of the season. The patronage it will receive 
will include, we understand, in addition to her Majesty, Prince Albert, and other 
members of the Royal Family, all the leading members ofthe aristocracy. The 
season will close about the 6th of July, when Eliason will resume his Concerts 
d’été on a very extensive scale. 

Balfe is about to open the English Opera House, apparently in great 
force. He has three operas in preparation—one by himself, called Kiolanthe, 
and the other two by John Barnett and Macfarren. Madame Balfe—who, as 
Mdile. Lina Roser, has played and sang with much success upon the continent, 
is to be the prima donna ; and two young ladies of the names of Howard and 
Gould (the latter a pupil of J. Barnett), will be introduced under the auspices of 
the new management. Henry Phillips and Wilson are both engaged ; and Bar- 
ker, Stretton, and Duruset have been added to the strength of the company. 
Wilson will appear for the first time in England after his long absence in Ame 


rica. 

The first representation of Donizetti’s new opera, in three acts, “ Adelia,” 
produced at Rome in the Apollo Theatre on the 11th Feb., was attended with 
enthuisiastic success. ‘The maestro presided at the piano and conducted. He 
was vehemently applauded, and the opera cheered from beginning to end. 
“The fact is,” says a private letter, ‘that rarely Italian music attained such fine 
dramatic proportions, and rarely has passion spoken a more expressive language ; 
these are the two distinguishing qualities of the work.” 

A new modern comedy, called ‘‘ London Assurance’? which had formed the 
topic of conversation in literary circles for some weeks, was to be produced on 
the 4th inst at Covent Garden Theatre.. The appointments and scenery are, it 
is said, on a scale of unprecedented elegance. The author is Mr. Lee Moreton. 





Epistie to Fanny Elssler, 
AT NEW YORK, FROM “THE OMNIBUS,” IN LONDON. 


Sweet Fanny the Bus is half frantic 
To find you so long in a fix ; 
By demurring to cross the Atlantic, 
You make, us as cross as two sticks. 
No more of this silly delaying— 
The Western is now under way ; 
The Yankees grow wild with your staying, 
And we with your staying away. 


Each step seems as light as a feather 
That Congress has taken of late ; 
Since you and Dan Wepsrer together 

Concocted the airy debate. 
But grant us the slightest concession, 
And our English M.P.-rical fops 
Shall bring in a bill by next session 
For increasing the duty on hops. 


Oh! Fanny, just listen to reason, 
And stick to Laporte for the future ; 
Or who's to enchant us next season ? 
Or who's to attempt the Cachucha! 
Or whom, at her benefit bobbing, 
Shall our bougets in thunder-showers cover, 
Like the Babes in the Wood, by Cock-Robin, 
With leaves smothered over and over. 


In the Bus, grown as dull as a hearse, 
We sit like a legion of mopers, 
Applauding for better for worse, 
Those terrible long legs of Corere’s! 
While we gaze at the steps of Miss Hughes, it’s 
To show us how wilful an elf ye are, 
You pretend to prefer Massachusets, 
And fill with your fame Philadelphia. 


But beware, lest, when bent on returning, 
The Bus should oppose its dread veto! 
Certain traitors, our motley concern in, 
Hold up their white kids for Cerio! 
At present, the ladies and lords 
Are as patient as sawyers at top e’er are ; 
But presto !—on board for our boards ! 
Or prepare to be hissed from the opera! 
From Bentley's Miscellany, for March. 


C. D. 





(From the Examiner of February 28th.) 

Two new pieces, pretty equal in merit#produced on the same night, and re- 
ceived by the respective audiences with about the same amount of polite indiffer- 
ence, have been played in the past week at the Covent Garden and Haymarket 
Theatres. 

The Covent Garden “‘ Captain of the Watch” is a sort of monologue for Mr. 
Charles Mathews, who plays the Captain himself, not without a certain bustling, 
commonplace cleverness. He is one of those old established characters—vene- 
rable properties of the stage—who are always getting into scrapes, and always 

etting out of them. When we have added that there is an old Baron in the 
Tasco, played by Mr. Bartley; that there is an old Baron’s niece, played by 
Mrs. Walter Lacy ; that there is an old Baron’s niece's waiting-maid, played by 
Mrs. Huby ; and there is a garden, a very dark night, a bedchamber, and Mr. 
James Vining in the character ef a lover; we are sure that to say more would 
be to trespass on the reader’s time and waste our own. 

The Haymarket ‘“ King’s Barber” is designed to exhibit what are supposed 
to be the peculiar talents of Mr. Wallack and Mrs. Stirling. It is, as the play- 
bills somewhat coolly express it, for Mr. Wallack and Mrs. Stirling. And it is 
certainly mach more for them, than it can ever nope to be for the public. 

The subject is Spanish, and not by any means new. This last importation of it 
is from the French. It turns on a conspiracy, of course; which is joined by the 
king’s barber's mistress. The king, Mr. Frederick Vining, is in reality a better 
fellow, however, than you would be at all apt to suppose from what he either says 
ordves. He suffers himself to be talked over, and (as that promising Sim Tap- 
pertit has it in Barnaby Rudge) eyed over, by the barber's mistress, until she 

ets him to marry her to her real lover, not the barber, and to marry himself to 
the Princess of Castile. This real lover is called Juan, and, in the comely per- 
son of Mr. John Webster, displayed such comical combinations of costume as 
lover never figured in before. He had his head bandaged with an enormous 
shawl under his hat; and the black body of his vest flowered into large white 
calico sleeves at each arm, and into a white calico kind of short petticoat bed- 
gown over his knees. Stockings of the approved Spanish cut, with variegated 
'r:bbons half way up the leg, completed, to the breathless astonishment of the 
audience, this amazing attire. Mr. Webster went cheerfully through his ama- 
tory and conspiratorial duties in the piece, notwithstanding. He is a clever 
young actor, and will perhaps bear reminding, that when you are saying to your 
mistress, or anybody else, that in a certain event, you should certainly plunge 
your dagger into some certain person, it is by no means requisite to pluck a 
dagger out of your small-clothes or petticoat, and flourish it in the lady’s 
eyes. 
"The weight of this farce, which is perhaps more cleverly put together than its 
Covent Garden neighbor, rests ou Mr. Wallack’s power of passing from the com- 
ic to the serious, with a natural mixture of both in the transition. This we are 
unhappy enoagh to think he cannot do, and are therefore not the best judges of 
the production itself. ‘There was no continuation of the comic distress in his 
manner, for example, when he joins the conspiracy against the king at the end of 
the first act. He passed at once out of ludicrous agony into earnest rebellion, 
and gave his instructions about the window, and the handkerchief with the pa- 
thetic and passionate tone of a wronged and high-minded—barber. Mr. Wal- 
lack is a powerful actor of melodrama, and not at all powerful in anything else. 
The masquerade at Drury Lane is said to have been successful, and Mr, Elia- 





son announces another. It appears that the German Opera will begin at thj, a 
atre next month, again directed by Herr Schumann. We have no doy} wh ng 
success, if he redeems his promises. Schroeder Devrient is announced, and H . 
Haitzinger, among the singers. Among the operas, Meyerbeer's « atenenn 
and Weber’s “ Oberon.” The subscription is to be for fifty nights. Merschnes 


is to lead in person, and Meyerbeer will superintend the production of his ow 
opera. These are expectations worth having, “ 
But the grand announcement of the week is that of M. Laporte. Her Majes. 


ty’s Theatre opens the week after next, with Pauline Garcia and Mario jy th 
‘Gli Orazj” of Cimarosa. A fortnight after, Persiani appears in “ La Stray; ; 
ra, with a Signorde Bassini ; and at Easter we are to expect Grisi, Rubini (« whe 
has yielded to the earnest solicitation of his friends, and has consented to del, 4 
for one season loager, his retirement from the stage”), and Lablache. There ’ 
somethin uivocal in the allusion to Tamburini, which time will no doubt = 
plain ‘“M. Laporte regrets that his offer to Signor Tamburini of an engage. 
ment on the same terms as last season has, up to this time, been unsuccessful " 

The prospects of the ballet are brilliant. Fanny Elssler is to open the season 
if she arrives in time. But the arrival, if transatlantic accounts are to believed 
is more than doubtful. Several new dancers are announced, and “Le Diabjg 
Amoureux” will be the first novelty. In May Cerito appears; in June, Taglio. 
ni, who then, it is added for the thousandth time, quits the stage for ever. One 
promise we must give in M. Laporte’s own language, lest we indulge in epithets 
that may possibly break down. ‘‘ Amongst the attractions in the ballet depart. 
ment, a new grand ballet will be presented, to be called “‘ Le Jugement de Pa. 
ris,” in which the characters of Juno, Pallas, Venus, will be supported by Mes. 
dames Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, and Cerito.’” May we be there to see ! 

We quote the following as a set-off. It reduces one’s rapture very much 
“In order to add the charm of novelty to the excellence of the above artistes 
and to afford a full display of their powers, the season will consist principally of 
the following novelties and revivals :—Gli Orazj—Il Bravo—Le due Illusiy; 
Rivali—Gemma di Vergy—I Briganti—La Straniera—Fausta—Roberto Dp. 
vereux—I Capuletti e Montecshi—--Marine Faliero—Semiramide— Tancredin 
La Vestale—Chila dura la Vince—La Clemenza di Tito—Il Turco in Italia.” 

{From the Examiner of February 4th.) 

Covent Garpen.—The “ White Milliner,” “a new comedy in two acts," 
was produced at this theatre on Tuesday night ; Mr. Jerrold responsible for the 
authorship. And never, we are bound to say, did the Doctors in attendance oy 
any Milliner, white or black, differ so materially abuut the merits of an accouche- 
ment, in real life or on the stage, as they have differed on this occasion. 

The Times says the first act was full of incident, and the second rested on 
dialogue. The Chronicle says the first was barren of incident, and the second 
full of it. The Times announces that every speech had its point and all were 
neatly finished. The Chronicle asseverates that nothing could be poorer than 
the material of the language, and that the attempts at joke were essentially low 
and puerile. The Times observes that the characters were all hicely drawn, 
The Chronicle remarks that there were no charactersat all. The Times points 
out that the sudden introduction of twenty milliners with twenty handboxes in 
the last scene, gave an artistical completeness to the whule affair. ‘The Chroni- 
cle indignantly protests against this incident as an outrageous absurdity, admit- 
ting that the audience, who were chilly and tired of being grave, actually laughed 
at it, too giad of any excuse for doing so. 

And thus do doctors differ; and humble men are obliged, because of such 

portentous differences, to make up their own minds for themselves. As we hap- 
pened to be an item in the indifferent house of Tuesday night, we are in some 
sort qualified, and have endeavored to do it. With submission, therefore, to 
those leained and discrepant authorities, Times and Chronicle— 
.. The truth seems to us to lie, as it generally does, between. The ‘“ White 
Milliner”’ is the least successful of Mr. Jerrold’s later comic pieces. The story 
is not good in itself, and not improved by the treatment. The characters are 
common-place, and, with one exception, not improved by the acting. But the 
writing unfailingly indicates a mind far superior to the ordinary class of what 
are now-a-days styled Dramatic Authors, and enforces attention and respect. 

The plot hinges on one of the fruitful incidents of the Stuart intrigues in the 
reign of Anne. A milliner in a white mask becomes a sudden object of curi- 
osity and interest to the frequenters of the Western Exchange, the English Bourse 
as it wascalled. Lord Ortolan and Mr. Justice Twilight open a zealous pursuit 
of her in the first scene, alike with designs upon her person: the one being 
anxious for her heart, and the other for her head. But even the rascally Jus- 
tice changes his political design into an amatory one when he has seen her face ; 








and the usual alternations of hide and seek, of unnatural dangers and impossi- 
ble escapes, of common-place intrigues and more common-place jealousies, spun 
out to a tedious and unprofitable length, end in the discovery of the White Mil- 
liner’s lover in a proscribed adherent of the Pretender, and of the White Milli- 
ner’s friend in the wife of the gallant Lord Ortolan. 

But this was only a small part even of a comedy in two acts, and the general 
impression was of weariness and indifference. It was not improved by the acting. 
Madame Vestris looked like a plaister of Paris cast in the White Milliner, and 
the plaister of Paris could have acted as well. The part does not suit her tal- 
ents. Mr. Matthews’s lords are never anything but footmen in brilliant velvets'and 
gold lace, and Lord Ortolan is the pink of the tribe. Mr. Farren continues to 
provoke us by intolerable mannerism, grossly unworthy of him. The chorus of 
milliners is ineffective throughout, and we quite agree with the Chronicle as to 
the outrageous absurdity of the closing incident of the twenty bandboxes. 

The comedy, as usual here, is prettily dressed and got up. 


ADELPHI.—“ Satanas! or, the Spirit of Beauty!” is the formidable title of 
the “operatic, romantic, ballet, burletta, spectacle” played for the first time at 
this theatre on Thursday night. It is produced, say the bills, “at the greatest 
outlay ever gone into here.” We have no doubt of it. The mere cost of the 
pink legs of the ladies must have been.amazing. The audience were delighted, 
and Mr. Yates evidently knows what ought to delight them, much better than we 
can pretend to do, or to criticise when done. 

_ The idea of the original French piece, “‘ Le Diab!e Amoreux,” was very stri- 
king and very French. There his Satanic Majesty is represented to have en- 
trusted to an inferior female demon the task of betraying the soul of a certain 
Italian Count; the female demon is exhibited, tumbling headiong in love with 
her victim ; love is shown to be the great reformer even of devils; the bevwil- 
dered little demoniacal female practises acts of devotion in her earthly sojourn 
that set all her confederates below fairly aghast ; and when, at the conclusion, 
her infernal master wishes to pull her back to Tartarus, it is found that he has 
suddenly lost all further power over her. So potent is love. 

At the Adelphi Mrs. Honey is this interesting imp; Mr. Wieland is her comic 
attendant ; and Mr. O. Smith, the Old One himself. The scenery is on a large 
scale, and the humor on a broad. 








The Musical Season in Paris. 
(From the Morning Post of February 26.) 

Pustic anD Private Concerts.—The musical season is at its height in the 
French capital. To notice even in the briefest manner all the concerts. morning 
and evening, which have lately taken place, would far exceed our limits, but we 
propose a glance at that of the Gazette Musicale, not so much for its general 
merits, as because the directors had the good fortune to secure the attraction of 
Mdlle. Loewe, whose arrival from Germany to fill an engagement at the Grand 
Opera we lately announced. Curiosity being naturally upon tip-toe to hear 
the celebrated cantatrice, the Salle St. Honoré was crowded to excess on the 
occasion. No less than three German lady singers were heard on this evening 
—Madlle. Unald, whose voice is of an excellent quality ; Mdile. Heinefetter, whu 
gave an air of Meyerbeer’s with much power and effect ; and Malle. Lewe. 
Without possessing the vigorous organ of Mdlle. Heinefetter, the voice of the 
new singer is far more flexible and extensive in its range. She has also the gift 
of gradually diminishing her tones to a degree of fineness scarcely precedented 
in the human voice, resembling indeed a most skilfully executed diminuendo 
movement on the violin. The value of this gift in expressive passages will be 
readily recognised as most precious. ‘I'he timidity of the singer somewhat in- 
jured her first scena, ‘* Adelaide,” which was from Beethoven, and which we 
may remark, en passant, was somewhat above the mark of the assembly. But 
an air from the Inez de Castro of Persiani, executed with great taste and bri’ 
liancy, which followed, won for the fair stranger loud and long-continued ap- 
oo The success of Mdlle. Loewe here was most triumphant and com- 
plete. 

IraL1an Opera.—The past week has been one of great activity at the Odeon, 
and of consequent gratification to the musical public. Among the performances 
were the immortal “Giovanni” of Mozart, Cimarosa’s ever-charming maste!- 
piece “Il Matrimonio,” and the first appearance on the Paris stage of Bellin’ 
‘Beatrice di Tendi,” the chief morceaux of which, however, have been long 
familiar to every pianoforte. Though scarcely entitled to take rank wit! the best 
works of its gifted author, it possesses sufficient of his tender and elegant spirit 
to render it a most desirable additicn to our not-too-wel]-provided repertory, and, 
in the present state of musical science in Italy, the rapturous success which has 
followed ‘* Beatrice” through every town which boasts an opera is scarcely to be 
wondered at, for Bellini has left few successors behind him in what is still callé 
the land of song. The opera was decidedly successful, though probably it w4s 
rather the manner in which the music was performed than the composition i's¢ 
that drew down the reiterated marks of approbation from the public, the exec” 
tion being in all respects worthy the great artistes of the Italian theat!® 
On Saturday took place the revival of “ f Matrimonio Segreto,” in which the 
female characters were sup by Mmes. Grisi, Persiani, and Alberts224 
who vied with each other in talent. Lablache was, as heretofore, inimits!Y 
comic as Geronymo, 
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